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THE SPECTATOR: 


Tue Spectator, established in 1868, is a weekly journal devoted 
to promoting the best interests of trustworthy insurance of all kinds. 
The subscription price for the United States, Canada and Mezico is 
Four Dollars per annum, postage prepaid. To all foreign countries in 
the Postal Union, Five Dollars per annum. 

THE SPECTATOR has a larger circulation than any other insurance 
journal—and carries no “deadhead” subscriptions. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, Pus tisue_ers. 


Telephone, ; ot org No. 135 WILLIAM Sr., N. Y. 





[All persons residing in America who may desire to purchase publica- 
tions issued by Charles & Edwin Layton, of London, should order 
through The Spectator Company. As sole selling agents in America for 
that well-known firm, all orders for their publications are filled through 
this company.] 
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N OVEMBER proved a disappointing month for fire 
underwriters, the fire losses in the United States and 
Canada having, according to The Journal of Commerce and 
Commercial Bulletin, amounted to $16,178,200, against $11,- 
515,000 and $13,589,550, respectively, in the corresponding 
months of 1904 and 1903. The eleven months’ record in 
1905 is about $73,000,000 below that of 1904 (which included 
the Baltimore, Toronto and Rochester conflagrations), and 
about $21,000,000 in excess of the 1903 loss for the corre- 
sponding period. However, considering the present general 
conditions, there seems to be no particular reason for undue 
despondency on the part of the underwriters ; and unless some 
disaster should intervene before the close of the year, the 
companies, as a rule, should be able to present very favorable 
statements covering the operations of the current year. 





DOCUMENT which should awaken the municipal au- 
thorities and officials of New York city to a sense of 
their responsibilities, and spur them on to secure an im- 
mediate improvement in existing conditions, is the report of 
the Committee of Twenty, of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, bearing upon the conflagration hazard in New 
York. It brings to public attention a most alarming statt of 
affairs, and one upon which every citizen and organization of 
business men should ponder deeply, subsequently using all 
their influence to bring about a lessening of the ever-present 
fire danger so clearly exposed by the report in question. If 
the Committee of Twenty’s investigation shall be effective in 
producing the correction of the faults uncovered in its report, 
it will have rendered a great service not only to the under- 
writers, but to the city and country at large. 





URING the discussion of life insurance affairs that has 
been going on of late, it has been shown that the presi- 

dents of companies have given employment, in various capac- 
ities, to some of their relatives. The cry of “nepotism” has 
been taken up by the sensational daily papers, and the officers 
making such appointments have been held up in the light of 
criminals. Similar charges were made against President 
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Grant, and, in fact, against nearly every president who has 
been in office. St. Paul said, on one occasion, according to 
the Scriptures: “He that provideth not for his own, and 
especially those of his own household, is worse than an in- 
fidel.””’ This sentiment, most happily, pervades human nature, 
and is especially evident in life insurance, for every person 
who takes out a policy on his life makes provision for “those 
of his own household.” In ordinary business, men having 
positions to fill almost invariably give the preference to rela- 
tives. If this were not the fact, and young men were refused 
the opportunity to adopt the business followed by their 
fathers, directed and counselled by them, there would soon 
be a dearth of experts in special lines. It is not so much a 
question as to who does the work as it is as to their compe- 
tency and fitness for the positions to which they are appointed. 
A person charged with great responsibilities and requiring 
the assistance of many persons, naturally seeks those with 
whose record he is familiar and in whom he can have implicit 
confidence. All other things being equal, there is little ground 
for complaint if he selects relatives for those places to which 
falls a portion of the responsibility. But to escape unfavor- 
able comment and the charge of “nepotism,” there must be 
shown no favoritism, no special consideration in the way of 
salaries or other emoluments. The relatives should stand upon 
the same footing as the merest outsider, and be judged and paid 
according to their just deserts. ‘“Nepotism’” may be right 
and proper, and for the good of those most interested, pro- 
vided no favoritism is shown, but when the reverse is the 
fact, it becomes an abuse that cannot be too severely con- 
demned. The most flagrant instances recently discussed are 


those of Mr. McCurdy, who, as president of the Mutual Life, 


gave places to his son, his son-in-law and others, by means of 
which they received compensation unreasonably in excess of 
what their services were worth to the company. These 
appointees were probably capable, earnest workers, and with 
any other company would have been worth fair remunera- 
tion for work actually performed, but the extravagant sums 
paid them, through the influence of Mr. McCurdy, is one of 
the most grievous charges made against the management of 
that company which led to the retirement of the late presi- 
dent. But the sensational clamor that seeks to convert this 
charge of “nepotism” into a criminal offense under any and all 
circumstances, is virtually an arraignment of universal custom. - 
Let individuals who abuse their privileges be held up to the 
scorn and contempt of the community as they justly deserve, 
but to condemn all who obey the injunctions of St. Paul and 
provide for their own, “especially those of their own house- 
holds,” is out of reason and is flying in the face of a custom 
as general as it is wise and prudent. 





*“T’ HE published account of the arrest recently of Harold 
Peirce of Philadelphia, agent of the New York Life, to 
which reference was made in THE Spectator of last week, 


‘stated that Mr. Peirce was working to secure a bonus of $4000, 


to which he would become entitled upon writing a certain 
amount of insurance. On further investigation we have 
ascertained that there was no bonus of any kind to be secured 
through the placing of the policy in question, and that Mr. 
Peirce’s compensation consisted solely of his regular com- 
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mission. The United States Review, referring to the case, 
says: “It was alleged that Mr. Peirce gave to Benjamin C. 
Warnick a policy for $100,000, with a premium receipt there- 
for for $2505, although Mr. Warnick testified he never paid 
a cent for it. It seems that the application was originally se- 
cured by E. A. Reilly and placed through Mr. Peirce’s office 
with the signature of the latter appearing thereon.’’ As the 
case is still before the courts, any comment regarding the 
merits of it would be untimely. 
x * x * * 

In connection with the above case, we commented upon the 
testimony given before the legislative insurance investigating 
committee by George W. Perkins of the New York Life and 
Gage E. Tarbell of the Equitable, wherein both gentlemen ad- 
mitted receiving commissions upon insurance placed upon 
their own lives through other agents, and said that it was 
difficult to distinguish the difference between this and rebat- 
ing generally, a practice vigorously condemned by both gentle- 
men. In the course of their testimony it was stated that it 
was the custom in life insurance companies to allow the agents’ 
commission to officers insuring their own lives. In the case 
of the Equitable this practice dates from the earliest days of 
its existence, when Henry B. Hyde sought to enlist the active 
services of every employee of the company by allowing them 
the agents’ commission upon all business they brought to the 
company, including their own policies. An agreement to that 
effect is still in force, and every employee, from the president 
to the office boy, thus virtually becomes an agent, and doubly 
interested in promoting its welfare. The commission thus 
allowed is regarded in the light of extra compensation for 
extra service, large numbers of the employees availing them- 
selves of this privilege. Similar concessions are granted in 
many other companies, and, in fact, has become by usage, as 
testified to, a custom in the business. It is regarded as a good 
thing for a company to be able to show that its principal 
officers and its employees generally have their lives insured, 
and the fact is used extensively by agents to induce others to 
follow the example of those most intimately connected with 
the business, who are familiar with it in all its details. The 
company gets the full premium on such policies, less the 
agents’ commission. That this has been the custom with most 
companies, is undoubtedly true, but whether it is in violation 
of the anti-rebate law is a point upon which opinions differ. 
The legislative committee evidently felt that any agent who 
gives away his commission, even to an officer of his company, 
is guilty of rebating; but opposed to such opinion is the fact 
of common usage, and custom sometimes makes laws. If the 
acceptance of a commission on his own insurance from an 
agent shall be determined to constitute rebating, the recog- 
nized custom will have to be reformed. 





Although foreign companies duly licensed to transact business in 
this State are confined to a single class of insurance, it is known that 
at their head offices they engage in a variety of forms of insurance 
which, from the standpoint of American practice, seem amazing. Life, 
marine, burglary, fidelity, accident and other forms appear to be done 
under one organization, without any hindrance from the laws. The 
additions to the ordinary fire and marine risks are going on with great 
rapidity—and presumptively success, as well—in companies abroad. 







THE PRESIDENCY OF THE NEW YORK LIFE. 


HE iconoclast is at work in life insurance, and many of 
its idols have been cast down and shattered. Already 
there have been numerous sacrifices of men and reputations, 
and involved methods and practices have been so rudely ex- 
posed and so universally condemned that their elimination 
from the business in future may be taken for granted. Pop- 
ular indignation over the practices of greed and graft has 
resulted in the retirement of several, whose confessions on 
the witness stand showed clearly that personal aggrandize- 
ment was the object of their solicitude, and that the policy- 
holders’ interests were secondary to their own lust for gain. 
This is just and proper, and the punishment of every person 
convicted of wrongdoing in connection with life insurance 
should swiftly follow the proof of his guilt. 

But in every wave of reform that overtakes us, there is 
likely to be injustice dealt out as well as deserved punish- 
ment. Public clamor, acting from unintelligent reading of the 
situation, is apt to demand the heads of some whose course of 
action should command commendation rather than censure. 
While Alexander, the Hydes, the McCurdys and others have 
incurred the righteous wrath of the public, the demand for 
victims less obnoxious should halt and await proofs of their 
guilt, if they are guilty, before judgment is entered against 
them. Such blatherskites as Thomas W. Lawson, the “fren- 
zied financier” of Boston, have done all in their power to stir 
up discontent among policyholders, but the reputations of 
such men should be looked into carefully before they are 
entrusted with any power to carry out their personal aims in 
connection with life insurance companies. Lawson seems 
to be especially antagonistic to President John A. McCall of 
the New York Life, and makes the improbable statement that 
he holds a sufficient number of proxies to enable him to con- 
trol the next election of trustees and to secure the removal of 
President McCall. Only six of the twenty-four trustees 
retire at the next election, so that it is not at all likely that Mr. 
Lawson can secure control of the company at that time even 
were one to give credit to his statements. The trustees elect 
the officers, and they alone can force the resignation of Presi- 
dent McCall, and the indications are that they are not likely 
to do this in obedience to the demand of the spectacular 
Lawson and others who are clamoring for more victims. 

The trustees may well hesitate to accept Mr. McCall’s 
resignation, for his administration of the affairs of the com- 
pany has been in the best interests of the policyholders. That 
he has made some mistakes he would, no doubt, be free to 
admit, and, clothed with such full powers to act as he has 
been, he would be more than human if his judgment had not 
gone astray at some time. But such have been few, compared 
with what he has accomplished for the policyholders. Those 
who know him well are convinced that every executive act 
of his has been conscientiously done in the interests of the 
company and the policyholders. Mr. McCall was a thor- 
oughly trained life insurance man before he went to the 
New York Life, and it is generally conceded that he stands 
at the head of all-around life insurance executives in the 
country. He became president of the New York Life thir- 
teen years ago, when the company was under a cloud and its 
business greatly impaired. With his characteristic energy 
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and comprehensive grasp of the situation, he entered upon 
the work of reorganizing and restoring the company to public 
confidence. 

At the end of 1891 its assets were $125,947,290, it had 
182,803 policies in force, and its outstanding insurance 
amounted to $575,689,649. At the beginning of the present 
year, under Mr. Call’s management, the assets of the company 
amounted to $390,660,260, and the surplus has been increased 
from $15,141,023 to $47,528,140; the number of policies in 
force to 924,712, and the outstanding insurance to $1,928,- 
609,308. Thus, in thirteen years under the vigorous and in- 
telligent administration of President McCall, he has increased 
the business of the company more than threefold. The 
policyholders reap the benefit of this increase in the larger 
payments to beneficiaries, and the surplus accumulated, which 
belongs to them. 

The testimony thus far given before the legislative com- 
mittee contains no assertion that Mr. McCall has individually 
profited through any of the investments made of the com- 
pany’s funds. His personal honesty and sincerity of purpose 
have not been injured; there has been no “graft” shown on 
his part, the pecuniary returns made to him by the company 
consisting of his salary as fixed by the trustees. That he au- 
thorized payments to be made for political purposes and for 
legislative purposes was testified to by himself. Such pay- 
ments were irregular, but he yielded to what seemed to be a 
necessity of the situation as it then existed. 

If he is to be punished for these offenses, then the entire 
board of trustees should share his punishment, for while they 
may not officially have sanctioned his action in these matters 
of policy, we venture the statement that as individuals they 
knew what was being done. The fact is, the trustees in this, 
as in other corporations, shirked a part, at least, of their 
duties, leaving to executive action many things which they 
should have acted upon themselves. In view of his splendid 
record as president of the New York Life, and of his special 
fitness for the position, the trustees will make a serious mis- 
take if they yield to the demand of a few uninformed per- 
sons and sacrifice Mr. McCall on the altar of prejudice and 
personal hostility. It will be difficult to find a successor 
possessing his knowledge of life insurance, together with his 
great administrative ability. 

In .case President McCall be inclined to hand in his resig- 
nation at this time, he should, in the judgment of well-posted 
insurance men, be persuaded by the trustees to consent to at 
least continue with the company as its president for two or 
three years longer. Then, under a different situation and in 
a better atmosphere for wiser action, which time will bring, — 
the combined judgment of the trustees then being governed 
by cooler reason and less apt to be influenced by public 
prejudice—the meantime progress and condition of the New 
York Life could at that time be compared carefully and in- 
telligently with the progress and condition of the other large 
life companies, which will have then passed through several 
years under new management now being instituted. If results 
should work out unfavorably for President McCall and the 
New York Life by the end of the period suggested, his resig- 
nation would then unquestionably be forthcoming. 

A report was printed last week by the sensational papers to 
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the effect that President McCall was about to resign from 
the company. This led to his being interviewed by several 
reporters, to whom he asserted positively that he had no in- 
tention of resigning. Some of the trustees who were also 
interviewed stated that no good reason existed why he should 
resign, in which view of the case all who have the best in- 
terests of the company in mind will heartily concur. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


IN AND ABOUT NEW YORK. 

The Exchange meeting yesterday was expected to dispose of several 
matters of importance, including the question of permits for auto- 
mobiles on wharves. Many members are inquiring whether any pro- 
gress is being made by the special committee appointed last July to 
investigate the working methods of the Exchange, in co-operation 
with the committee on economies appointed on behalf of the New 
York Board. The delay on the part of both committees has arisen 
from various causes, but chiefly on account of the changes in the 
board committee since the first inception of the movement. 


There is a latent fear in the minds of many underwriters that, by 
reason of the discontent engendered by changes in rates in New York, 
Buffalo and elsewhere in the State, that the companies will have to 
meet a determined effort to pass an anti-compact law when the legis- 
lature meets at Albany. A few days ago a broker, who placed a 
sprinklered risk, located near the corner of Broome street and Broad- 
way, told his customer that he hoped to have a reduction through the 
present Exchange, whereupon the customer remarked that there 
wouldn’t be any Exchange in a few months more. He refused any 
explanation, but remarked that the Merchants Association would take 
care of that question. It is already known that the Manufacturers 
Association of Buffalo has stirred up a vigorous hostile sentiment on 
the compact question. 


The heavy losses by the storm ten days ago on the lakes fell largely 
on the steamers and barges of the United States Steel Corporation, 
which carries its own insurance. Aside from these items, however, 
there was a large loss upon insured risks; which in the aggregate 
amounted to a sum sufficient to turn the whole season’s experience 
into a net loss. The Canadian companies and the foreign marine 
offices of this city were all heavily hit, but it is reported on Beaver 
street that the worst losers are the English Lloyds contracts effected 
through agencies in Montreal. The Englishmen must have lost their 
love for lake risks by this time, as they have been on the losing side 
for several years. 


Rate reductions on agency risks. give the companies ample occupa- 
tion in checking the daily report endorsements received in batches by 
the largest dealers. 


The tendency to increased lines is not confined solely to fireproof 
risks, as may have been suspected from the quotations on the Man- 
hattan Hotel and other risks in this city. In acceptances upon sprink- 
lered risks of all kinds, including special hazard, the quality of the 
sprinkler equipment is not always borne in mind; but if there is evi- 
dence of an approved equipment, then the companies are willing to 
write liberally upon the property thus protected. It is an accepted 
conclusion that any old risk, no matter how tough in its unsprink- 
lered condition, can have large lines and low rates granted by the 
principal companies. The days of Jumbo lines have been prolonged in 
the treatment of sprinklered risks. 


The intimations in certain quarters that the Exchange employees 
are habitually uncivil in their contact with the public is manifestly 
unjust. The complainants are chiefly, if not wholly, brokers who 
make demands on the time of the clerks to an unreasonable extent. 
We are informed that the manager is always ready to investigate com- 
plaints; and if any of his assistants are guilty of discourtesy, he will 
make their places too warm to hold them. As a matter of fact, 
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complaints of any kind rarely reach the manager's office, and there 
can be no remedy unless they do. 

The brokerage committee is following up every case where charges 
of paying rebates are preferred, but it is safe to say nine cases in 
ten fail for want of proof of a convincing kind. It has often been 
said that nobody should be convicted upon suspicion, or even on 
evidence that is indirect. While it is true that circumstances often 
point to a conclusion of guilt, it is not forgotten that these conditions 
are met with sworn denials in such. positive form that it is only by 
throwing them out entirely that a conviction can be secured. These 
questions are surrounded with difficulties, and the revocation of cer- 
tificates for granting rebates has become a rare incident indeed. For 
all that, eighty per cent of the active brokers honestly believe the 
rebate evil is worse than it ever was in the days of the old tariff 
association. 

The annual convention of the Underwriters National Electric 
Association, which was held last week at the rooms of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters, was well attended. The reports 
of the various committees were taken up, and the recommendations 
suggested were adopted with a few minor amendments. Much time 
was given to the consideration of proposed changes in the rules and 
to the discussion of miscellaneous suggestions made by members. 
Only a few changes in the rules were made, and those mostly applied 
to grounding low-potential circuits. 

The General Adjustment Bureau has received its certificate of in- 
corporation without change or modification. The directors have 
elected Frank Lock president and C. D. Dunlop vice-president. The 
executive committee consists of E. H. A. Correa, chairman; Henry 
Evans, C. D. Dunlop, Edward Milligan and Cecil F. Shallcross. A 
secretary and treasurer will be appointed later, and the selection of a 
general manager will receive the special attention of the executive 
committee. 

The following-named gentlemen were among the recent visitors to 
the city: E. P. Allen of the Walker-Allen Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Thomas E. Drake, Superintendent of Insurance, District of 
Columbia. 

Fire Commissioner Hayes has received a report from Battalion 
Chief Boggin on the recent fire in the Grand Opera House, which 
indicates that the theater was saved by the appliances installed at the 
instance of the committee appointed by Mayor McClellan, and which 
were now put to their first actual test in the playhouses of this city. 
The automatic sprinklers, it is found, held the flames in check, and 
the standard fire doors and asbestos curtain effectually prevented 
smoke from getting into the auditorium. 


Life and Casualty Notes. 

The window at 80 William street was smashed again last Thursday 
in the usual manner. This window has become a joke for the plate- 
glass men, except those who happen to be on the risk at the time. 
The Fidelity and Casualty has been on it for about a year. 

The southwest corner of Liberty and Temple streets, a plot 52.6 by 
54.5, upon which there is now a seven-story building, has been trans- 
ferred to George R. Pond, and immediately reconveyed by him to the 
Fidelity and Casualty Company, which owns the abutting property at 
the northwest corner of Cedar and Temple streets. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

The executive committee of the New England Insurance Exchange 
gives the following reasons for recommending the rescinding of the 
short rate tables and the adoption of new: 

First. It is believed that the new table is equitable, while the old 
one is open to serious criticism. A single example which is character- 
istic of all the results under the old tables suffices to establish the 
fact. 

Suppose an annual rate of $1 on a $10,000 policy, premium being 
$100. A policy for eight months’ insurance at short rates would cost, 
under either table, $80. 

Again, with the same rate and amount, a five-year policy canceled 
at the end of three years costs $228, but a policy would have cost only 


{Thursday 


$200 if written for three years to begin with. In other words, 
although the company has an extra $100 premium on interest for three 
years, they charge the assured $28 more than they would have done 
had he taken the three-year policy at the outset and simply paid for 
that. 

Under the old table the cost varies materially when policies, written 
for different terms, are canceled at the end of eight months. 

Suppose an annual premium of $1 on a $10,000 policy, annual pre- 
mium being $100. 

Under the old table the cost varies from $180 to $120, when policies 
written for different terms are canceled at the end of thirty months. 

Second. As probably over ninety per cent of the cancellations at 
short rates are on annual business, and as the table for such can- 
cellations has not been changed, it seems that an equitable table 
throughout can be obtained with very little disturbance or annoyance 
at home offices. 

Relative to the proposed consolidation of the Underwriters Bureau 
of New England and the New England Bureau of United Inspection, 
the suggestion is made that the amalgamation includes the Boston 
Board of Fire Underwriters and the New England Insurance Ex- 
change. It is pointed out that the advantage of such a scheme would 
bring about a very large annual saving in running expenses to the 
companies; but it is not very probable that the consolidation, if it 
goes through, will include more than the first two-named bureaus— 
the two smaller ones. 

The Boston agency of the Providence Mutual has been transferred 
from J. W. Porter & Co. to R. S. Hoffman & Co. 

Henry M. Fenton, who, for several years, has been with the agency 
of Frank Gair Macomber, has been appointed New England special 
agent of the Norwich Union, succeeding R. M. Fullerton, resigned. 

Friday evening, the 15th inst., L. C. Wason, president of the Abert- 


haw Construction Company, will give an illustrated talk before the 


Boston Insurance Library Association, on “Reinforced Concrete, Its 
Construction and Fireproof Qualities.” 

The report of the superintendent of the Boston Protective Depart- 
ment for October gives the following figures: Loss on buildings, for 
the month, insured, $50,201; not insured, $387; loss on contents, in- 
sured, $116,972; not insured, $11,150. 


Life and Casualty Notes. 

The United States Circuit Court, Boston, has appointed Frederick 
P. Cabot receiver of the supreme assembly of the Royal Society of 
Good Fellows. The receiver is empowered to wind up the affairs of 
the society, which has estimated assets of $21,000. The fund will 
be used for the partial liquidation of death claims, which aggregate 
$168,000. 

Percy A. Goodale has been appointed cashier and supervising agent 
of the Preferred Acident in Boston, which is now installed in its new 
offices in the Oliver building. 

The annual business meeting of the Boston Life Underwriters 
Association, the second Tuesday in January, will also take the form 
of a special meeting, complimentary to Barnard Brothers, who are 
to retire January I. 

J. A. Levitte has been appointed special agent for New England of 
the Maryland Casualty Company. 


NOTES FROM PHILADELPHIA. 

City Council committee on police and fire decided last week to report 
favorably an ordinance regulating the erection of frame buildings, 
whereby the time limit prohibiting such structures, excepting in cer- 
tain suburban sections, was extended from January 1, 1906, to January 
I, 1911. 

Stockholders of the Fire Insurance Company of the County of 
Philadelphia met on the 7th and decided to give each holder of one 
share of stock one vote; to change the name of the company to the 
County Fire Insurance Company, and also to change the number of 
directors from ten to twelve, electing three directors each year. It 
is said that a recent suggestion by parties outside of the company of 
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their desire to gain control of the County Fire was met by a proposi- 
tion to turn over control, if the said parties would agree to buy every 
share of stock at a certain price, but that fifty-one per cent, or as 
much more as they desired, could not be secured. The proposition 
was declined. : 


Thomas Nelson, the prominent adjuster, has removed his offices to 
the Liverpool and London and Globe building. 

nk. H. Patton, Philadelphia representative of the North German Fire, 
New York, has leased new offices at 136-138 South Fourth street. 


Judge Joline recently sentenced John W. Priestly to seven years’ 
imprisonment, which is the maximum penalty for the crime. 

Joseph Doyle has resigned, from January 1, 1906, as manager of the 
branch office of the Girard Fire and Marine. He has secured quarters 
at 440 Walnut street, and will on that date open an office there as 
manager of the Philadelphia agency of the Camden Fire, which com- 
pany has for years been represented in the branch office of the Girard. 


Having secured control of the charter of the old Fame Insurance 
Company of this city, it is understood that Muir & Haughton will re- 
organize the same with $100,000 capital and $25,000 surplus. Last 
week the properties at 404 and 406 Walnut street were transferred by 
Richard Haughton to the Fame Insurance Company for $43,000. The 
Fame Insurance Company retired from business in 1878, and rein- 
sured its outstanding business in the Liverpool and London and Globe. 
In December, 1902, it was announced that the Fame would re-enter 
the field, and that John Hardenberg had been elected president, and 
James A. England secretary, but this attempt to revive the company 
was not attended with success. 

Charles Platt, Jr., was on Tuesday of last week elected to succeed 
John H. Packard, Jr., as chairman of the executive committee of the 
Philadelphia Fire Underwriters Association, and Charles R. Peck 
was elected vice-chairman to succeed Mr. Platt. 

The Liverpool and London and Globe of New York has been elected 
to membership in the association, and the following changes have 
been made in the list of signers of the agreement of April, 1897: 
Added, William L. Bradway, representing the Metropolitan Fire of 
Chicago, and R. C. Robinson, representing the German-American of 
Pittsburg. Removed, E. R. Hunt as a representative of the last men- 
tioned company. 

Secretary Hexamer of the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters Associa- 
tion, in his report says that during the year nine companies joined the 
association, and three either withdrew or reinsured, leaving the pres- 
ent membership 127. The number of companies bound by the agree- 
ment of April, 1897, which is now in its ninth year of successful 
operation, is 151, and the number of agents 118. The present list of 
brokers holding certificates number 782. 


Life and Casualty Notes. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Provident Life and Trust, held 
last week, eulogistic resolutions bearing on the long, efficient and faith- 
ful services of the retiring president of the company, Samuel R. Ship- 
ley, were passed, and regret expressed that his decision to sever his 
relations with the company as its official head on January 8, 1906, is 
irrevocable. Vice-President Asa A. Wing was selected as the succes- 
sor to Mr. Shipley. He also entered the service of the company when 
it was founded, and is therefore thoroughly familiar with all the plans 
and in harmony with the conservative ideas of Mr. Shipley, to which 
the Provident owes so much of its success. The board also declared 
a dividend of thirteen and one-half per cent, which is the largest divi- 
dend paid by any bank or trust company in Philadelphia. 


Insurance Commissioner Martin was recently applied to by several 
prominent and well-to-do gentlemen of this State for a license to 
engage in the business of issuing life insurance policies without a 
charter of incorporation, and he referred the matter to Attorney- 
General Carson for an opinion, because he could find no law governing 
the question. The Attorney-General in his opinion says: 

I see no reason why you as a State officer should undertake to issue 
a license to an unincorporated partnership to conduct the business of 
life insurance, in view of the serious public and individual risks in- 
volved. I am not a judicial officer and can bind no individual citizen 
by my opinion. He would still have his legal right to take the matter 
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to the court and have it there determined. I advise you to act in 
such a manner that the legal right may be passed on judicially. I 
advise you to refuse the license. 


Mr. Carson says that the question is one on which lawyers and 
courts might well differ on grounds of public policy, and there is no 
decision which squarely covers the case. 

William J. Harbison, Jr., has tendered his resignation, dating from 
January I, 1906, as a representative of the plate-glass department of 
the Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty, and will be succeeded by 
Henry A. Lewis of 209 South Third street. 

On December 1, Blair T. Scott became sole manager in this city 
of the Union Central Life. The general agency office, formerly in 
charge of W. H. Lawton, who resigned on that date, has been con- 
solidated with that of Mr. Scott. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO OBSERVATIONS. 


[FRom OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

The credit for the appointment of an insurance committee by the State 
Board of Commerce of Ohio, on the 8th inst., said committee to take up 
the question of coinsurance and other subjects deemed advisable per- 
taining to fire insurance, and to report at the next annual meeting of 
the board, is due in large part to the letter on coinsurance written by 
Assistant Manager Johnson of the Insurance Company of North America, 
and forwarded to the principal agitators for anti-coinsurance legislation. 
This action, it is believed, will preclude any anti-coinsurance laws at the 
session of the legislature, and the report being presented next year will 
— a whole year for consideration before the next meeting of the legis- 
ature. 

C. L. Hecox, special agent of the American of Philadelphia for Ohio, 
has been appointed special agent for the American of Philadelphia and 
the Spring Garden for Michigan, and at once takes up his work there. 
It is expected that he will for the present retain his residence in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

W. H. Herman, special agent of the Spring Garden for Ohio and Michi- 
gan, has been appointed special agent for the American of Philadelphia 
also, and will give up the Michigan field, acting only in Ohio. 

It is reported that the Empire Plow Company of Cleveland has not 
yet been able to recover its claim against several mutual companies on 
account of its fire on August 29 last. The stock companies have paid 
their losses. The destroyed and damaged buildings and machinery have 
been replaced and the new insurance taken out, but this time there are 
no mutual companies on the risk. 

Many of the companies are canceling off of the Toledo Traction Com- 
pany line on account of the form under which the insurance is written 
and the refusal of the insured to correct the form as asked for by the 
companies. . 

Several of the endorsements which the Columbus Fire Underwriters 
Association have adopted are severely criticised by the special agents, 
and have been taken up by the Field Club and The League through their 
conference committees, this resulting in a letter addressed to the secre- 
tary of the association asking for a revision of the ‘‘permission for 
temporary unoccupancy and vacancy without notice,’ the waiving of 
notice ‘‘should the building stand on leased ground,” waiving of notice 
of “incumbrance, if any, on real estate,’ the elimination of the ‘“‘gaso- 
lene stove permit” from the mercantile building and mercantile stock 
form, permission for the construction of new buildings in manufacturing 
and special hazard risks without notice, etc., ete. It is believed that, if 
the association dces not eliminate or revise the objectionable permits 
and endorsements, the companies, at the request of their special agents, 
will refuse to pass them. CHRISTOPHER. 

Columbus, December 11. 








COMMUNICATION. 


Concerning the Recent Chattel Mortgage Decision. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

We beg to draw your attention to an error in an item on page 320 of 
the issue of THE SPECTATOR of the 30th ultimo, referring to a decision 
against this company on the chattel mortgage clause in the standard 
policy said to have been given by the United States Supreme Court. 
Apparently your informant had in mind the recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Washington in Neher vs. Western (82 Pacific 
Reporter 166, November 6, 1905) holding that, where insurance is issued 
on an oral application and no representations of any kind are made by 
the insured, the company relies on its own information as to the condition 
of the property, and notwithstanding the clause in the policy the exist- 
ence of a chattel mortgage on the subject of insurance, although un- 
known to the company or its agent until after the loss, will not avoid 
the contract. This we believe to be contrary to the generally accepted 
rule and, judging by the inquiries received at this office, the announce- 
ment that the Supreme Court of the United States had rendered such a 
decision created some uneasiness. We shall*be glad therefore to have 
you make this correction so as to prevent any unnecessary apprehension. 

Yours truly, J. J. KENNY, Managing Director, 

Toronto, December 6. Western Assurance Company. 











THE 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 


A New Book on Industrial Insurance. 

A book of special interest and value to industrial agents is ‘‘Industrial 
Life Insurance,’”’ just issued by The Spectator Company of New York. 

The work, which is the first of its kind, and is somewhat in the nature 
of a text book on the subject, gives a general history of the business, 
from the inception of the idea of insuring the poor man down to the 
present time, discusses in instructive fashion the salient features of the 
business and concludes with a section devoted to hints to industrial 
workers. The latter take up about half the book and are both practical 
and interestingly presented.—The Standard. 
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Minor Industrial Notes. 

—The ‘‘Prudential Girl’ is again abroad in the land. 

—The Colonial has appointed J. W. Brower of Montelair and E. Treiss 
of Brooklyn to assistancies. i 

—H. Egolf, a valued superintendent of the Prudential at Troy, died on 
November 16, in his thirty-fifth year. 

—G. T. Giles has been appointed traveling assistant superintendent in 
division No. 1 of the Life Insurance Company of Virginia. 

—Assistant Woodworth, of the John Hancock in Boston, will close the 
year with more than $100,000 ordinary to the credit of his staff. 

—Superintendent George H. Brown, of the Cincinnati district of the 
Metropolitan, is $100,000 ahead of last year in ordinary production. 

—Baltimore No. 1 district of the Prudential recently succeeded in secur- 
ing a policy issue larger than ever before issued to a Baltimore district. 

—Agent J. V. Moon, of the Life Insurance Company of Virginia at 
Durham, has been appointed assistant superintendent in Concord, suc- 
ceeding S. H. Howell. 

—Assistant Oesterreicher, of the Metropolitan at Long Island City, 
passed the $100,000 mark for ordinary some time ago, and expects to close 
the year with $150,000. 

—The Newberry district of the Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
closed November with a 50 per cent lapse and 99.9 per cent collections, 
and will retain the medal for this month. 

—Most of the Christmas presents given will decrease in value and use- 
fulness as the years go by. A policy of life insurance increases in value 
each year. Not such a bad present, is it? 

—On December 1 Hartley of Washington was leading the forces of the 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia, and Posey of Greenville, Pilsch of 
Washington and Stein of Atlanta were next on the list of leaders. 

—Manager W. R. Campbell, Brooklyn; Assistant J. J. Macgowan, 
Brooklyn, and Agent L. E. McGowan, West Philadelphia, are occupying 
leading positions in their respective departments with the Columbian 
National. 

—The Prudential superintendents who lead in ordinary for the year 
are: Z. T. Miller, New York No. 8; J. T. McKenna, New York No. 3; 
L. F. Miller, Allentown; J. R. Russell, Pittsburg No. 1; S. Gardiner, 
Jamestown. 

—For the week of November 27 the leading managers of the Colonial 
were: Williamsburgh, Louis Janson; Harlem, G. A. Latour; West Phil- 
adelphia, B. I. Bowen; Philadelphia, inspector in charge; New York, 
J. H. Christopher. 

—In these closing days of the year the Prudential superintendents who 
are leading in industrial increase for the year are: L. F. Miller, Allen- 
town; J. M. Mackintosh, McKeesport; J. R. Russell, Pittsburg No. 1; 
G. S. Wainwright, Washington; G. J. Wink, Wilmington. 

—Assistant G. H. Davis, of the Buffalo No. 1 district of the Prudential, 
recently secured sixty applications, with premiums of $6.30; five re- 
vivals, for 35 cents; five ordinary applications, for $4000. He averaged 
twelve industrial applications and $1000 ordinary per man. 

—Assistant W. E. Johnson, of the East St. Louis district of the Pru- 
dential, is keeping up an excellent record for low arrears. On a debit of 
$375, the gross arrears were but fifteen per cent. Agent Zimmerman of 
his staff, with a debit of $63, showed two per cent, and Agent Hill, debit 
$67, nine per cent. 

—‘Industrial Life Insurance; Its History, Statistics and Plans,’ is the 
title of a neatly printed book from the press of The Spectator Company 
of New York, which thoroughly covers the rise and progress of this im- 
portant branch of insurance, and introduces several statistical tables of 
permanent value. These tables, commencing with 1876, trace the won- 
derful growth of the industrial business year by year, while the informa- 
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tion as to premium charges, calculation of reserves, policy forms and the 
organization and handling of the agency force, is full and accurate.—The 
Underwriters Review. 


—Agent M. J. O’Neill, of the Prudential at Cleveland No. 2, is making 
an exceptionally good showing. Since September 25 he has written 
$7.90 industrial and $5500 ordinary; his arrears in the same period 
amounted to $9.50; his collections were 106 per cent on a debit of $87.44, 
and his advance premiums were $91. 


—Peter Egenolf, otherwise known as ‘‘Baron,’’ gladdened the hearts 
and ears of the Prudential’s Cleveland staffs by a visit last month. His 
remarks, which are always so inspiring and instructive, were received 
in a most appreciative manner by all present at the joint meeting. Mr. 
Egenolf is superintendent of the New York No. 4 district. 


—The Prudential announces the following recent promotions to the 
rank of assistant: B. O. Baker, Manchester; R. J. Payette, New Bed- 
ford; J. J. Farrell, Pottsville; J. M. Williams, Springfield; D. C. Clarke, 
Louisville; E. L. McHenry, Vincennes; C. S. McConnell, Buffalo No. 1; 
H. H. Bliss, Rockford; G. F. Lautenberger, Baltimore No. 2; J. E. Tor- 
bitt, Omaha. 


—The Life Insurance Company of Virginia has a contest going on in 
South Carolina, and November 27 found the districts in this order: Rock 
Hill, Newberry, Piedmont, Greenwood, Sumter and Pelzer. Rock Hill 
shows sixty-one per cent lapse for the month of November, thus missing 
the medal. Newbery has fifty per cent lapse, and if her collections reach 
ninety-eight per cent she will hold the medal for December. 








SURETY MATTERS. 





—Frank H. Noble of Des Moines has been appointed general agent of 
the American Surety for Iowa. 

—Edwin McKinney has resigned as secretary of the Chicago Surety 
Underwriters Association and L. E. Baker of the AStna Indemnity has 
been elected to fill the place. 

—Col. James J. Healy, for twenty-five years clerk of the Superior 
Court at Chicago, is now resident assistant secretary of the National 
Surety at Chicago and head of the contract bond department in the 
office of Joyce & Co. 

—Russell H. Potter has been appointed general agent for the Metro- 
politan Surety in Erie and Niagara counties, New York. The general 
agency at Binghamton, N. Y., has been placed with Leslie E. Hooker, 
Ralph M. Smith acting as local attorney. 

—The New Hampshire Supreme Court has just rendered a decision in 
which it holds that the action of the liquor license commissioners in 
declaring liquor dealers’ bonds forfeited in cases of violation of the 
terms of the license is conclusive. A large number of licenses have re- 
cently been annulled for this cause, and the decision of the Supreme 
Court upholding the action of the commissioners will cost the companies 
several thousand dollars. 

—Because of complaints made by certain district judges in Iowa that 
some surety companies are slow in paying claims, State Auditor Carroll 
has sent the following letter to clerks in the District Court in each 
county in the State: ‘Desiring to be fully advised whether or not the 
fidelity and surety companies doing business in this State settle claims 
against them with reasonable promptness, I shall be greatly obliged if 
you will kindly inform me if the records of your office show any unpaid 
judgments against such companies from which the right of appeal has 
expired. Please give title of case and date of rendition of judgment.” 
Seventy-five replies have so far been received, and in these are men- 
tioned only three complaints. 











—The life insurance men of Montreal have formed an association to be called 
the Life Underwriters Association of Montreal. The following were elected 
officers: President, A. H. Vipond of thé New York Life; vice-president, J. W. 
Lambly, Mutual Life of Canada; treasurer, J. F. Stratton, Equitable of New 
York, and secretary, ‘I. J. Parkes, Sun Life of Canada. The other members of 
the board are: B. F. Steben of the Sun Life; J. F. Desmarais, Great Western; 
R. B. Foster, North American; F. Dubeau, Royal Victoria, and G. E. Williams, 
New York Life. Judging by the number of the influential agents who have 
joined, the success of the organization appears assured. Its object, as stated in 
the constitution, is “the promotion of good-will, harmony and co-operation 
among the agents, and to devise and give effect to measures for the protection 
of their common interests.” 
































December 14, 1905] 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


THE MIDDLE STATES. 





Death of William H. Cheney. 


WILLIAM HAIGHT CHENEY, one of the secretaries of the Home of New 
York, died last week at his home in East Orange, N. J., of heart failure. 
Mr. Cheney had been at his office that day and left for home in ap- 
parently good health and spirits. It was within a few minutes after 
leaving his house for the club that he was taken ill and returned home. 
Mr. Cheney had scarcely been seated when he put his hand over his 
heart and died instantly. 

Mr. Cheney was born at Glens Falls, N. Y., in 1850, and was graduated 
from Dartmouth College in 1878, having been educated with the intention 
of becoming a civil engineer. After some experience in railroad survey- 
ing, Mr. Cheney entered the service of the Glens Falls Insurance Com- 
pany, which he left in 1881 to become assistant State agent for the Home. 
He was appointed assistant secretary in 1898, and secretary in 1900. 

His sudden death was a great shock to his associates and to under- 
writers generally. The funeral services were held at his late residence 
and the interment took place on Saturday last at Glens Falls. 





Committee of Twenty’s Report on New York. 


THE Committee of Twenty of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
whose work is under the direct supervision of S. H. Lockett, secretary, 
has issued a most important and exhaustive report upon the conditions 
now existing in New York city (boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx) 
which have a bearing upon the conflagration danger of the city. The 
report occupies about 100 large pages and goes into great detail, cover- 
ing civic government and affairs; area; population and growth; principal 
industries; topography; streets; fuel; winds; temperatures; fire record; 
water supply; fire department; fire alarm system; fire department aux- 
iliaries (salvage corps, fire marshal, police, water and street depart- 
ments, etc.); building department; explosives and inflammables; elec- 
tricity; congested value districts; conflagration hazard; recommendations 
and general summary. The report is accompanied by elaborate maps 
illustrating the conflagration hazard and location of fire department 
equipment, and the efficiency of the water supply. 

Some of the conclusions reached as to the water supply are as fol- 
lows: Maintenance of distribution system decidedly inefficient, but im- 
proving; supply deficient, danger of famine in dry year; distributing 
reservoirs hold 4 days’ supply, to be shortly increased to one week’s 
supply; waste large; pressures inadequate (in mercantile and manufac- 
turing sections of Manhattan, 7 to 42 pounds, average 26 pounds; Bronx, 
average 33 pounds); distributing mains too small; inspection of gate 
valves lax; hydrants of unsatisfactory types, poorly maintained. Fire 
Department: Well organized on full-paid basis; strength of companies 
good; number of engines moderate, but deficient in size, generally in 
poor condition; ladder service generally good; chemical service slight; 
fire boats good; supply of hose and minor equipment fair; discipline and 
methods fair; service as a whole efficient and powerful. Fire Alarm 
System: Manhattan, extremely defective; Bronx, rather unsatisfactory. 

Fire Department auxiliaries, generally fair; outside aid powerful and 
accessible. The general summary is as follows: 

Extreme danger of serious shortage before additional sources of water 
supply are available, with pronounced probability at all times of local 
failure of supply for combating serious fires, due to generally faulty dis- 
tribution system, and especially to low pressures and unsatisfactory 
types of hydrants. Fire department powerful and generally efficient. 
Fire alarm system antiquated, in bad condition and dangerously un- 
reliable. 

Building laws are comprehensive, but inadequate to meet special con- 
ditions of growth; enforcement good only on superior construction. 

Explosives and inflammables properly regulated by law, but force in- 
sufficient to govern hazardous conditions. 

Electrical conditions generally good, except old installations (being 
improved by underwriters) and in electrical subways. 

Potential conflagration hazard present in high degree in southeast 
end of Manhattan and in part of wholesale drygoods district. Bronx haz- 
ard mild. Probability hazard in Manhattan follows potential hazard, 
except in drygoods district, where great care and watchfulness have re- 
duced the conflagration danger. Fire-stops in Manhattan (except Cen- 
tral Park, for a conflagration not skirting it) are deemed ineffective. 
Great average height of buildings; compact blocks frequently with bad 
interior exposures; narrow streets; unprotected openings; unavailability 
of water for third-alarm fires; deteriorated alarm system; obstacles in 
the way of proper handling of apparatus, and high winds, combine to 
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offset a ‘‘fire department of magnificent personnel,’ so that the verdict 
is that ‘‘Manhattan presents a situation which should be alarming to the 
country at large.” 





Middle States Life, Fire and Casualty Notes. 

—Van Houten & Sherwood have been appointed Jersey City agents of the 
Pheenix Assurance of London. 

—The Mutual Life Insurance Company has paid a claim of $100,000 on the 
life of the late Benjamin F. Clyde of Philadelphia. 

—On November 28, F. H. Kingsbury, secretary of the Pennsylvania Casualty, 
was married to Miss Hope MacIntosh Chase of New York. 

—R. M. Nevins, formerly with the Svea of Gothenburg, succeeds R. H. 
Stuart as New York State special agent of the National Union Fire of Pitts- 
burg. 

—Although the control of the Insurance Company of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania has passed into the hands of Muir & Haughton, the present officers of 
the company will continue as heretofore. 

—Owing to dangerous local conditions, the German-American of New York 
has notified its Buffalo agents, Clark & Groves, to discontinue business for it. 
The German Alliance withdrew some time ago. 

—John H. Stoddart of the New York Underwriters Agency has been elected 
chairman of the governing committee of the Middle States Inspection Bureau, 
and John H. Kelly of the Westchester Fire, vice-chairman. 

—A meeting of the stockhoiders of the Insurance Company of the State of 
Pennsylvania has been called for the purpose of considering a proposition to in- 
crease the capital of the company from $200,000 to $400,000. 

—The Delaware of Dover has increased its capital to $200,000 and added 
$40,000 to its cash surplus. The company proposes to enter New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts, Ohio, Illinois and Indiana as soon as the necessary 
arrangements can be completed. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FIELD. 


Death of Edward Atkinson. 
EDWARD ATKINSON, president of the Boston Manufacturers Mutual and 
a well-known political, social and fire insurance economist, died sud- 
denly last Monday, after an attack of acute indigestion which affected 
the heart. He was seventy-eight years of age. 

Mr. Atkinson was born in Brookline, Mass., and educated mostly in 
private schools. Early in life he contributed papers and pamphlets on 
current economic subjects, which latter he studied assiduously. Later 
he published several comprehensive works on social, political and insur- 
ance economics. He was one of the founders of the New England Emi- 
grant Aid Society and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, an 
honorary member of the Phi Beta Kappa, member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, fellow of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, member of the International Statistical 
Institute, besides being connected with various other societies and clubs. 
Mr. Atkinson received the Gegree of LL.D. from the University of South 
Carolina, and Ph.D. from Dartmouth. He leaves a widow and several 
children. 





THE WEST. 





Annual Convention of Missouri Local Agents 

THE Missouri State Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents recently 
held its annual meeting at the Planters Hotel, St. Louis. President 
George D. Markham presided, and the address of welcome was made by 
H. M. Blossom, president of the St. Louis Association of Fire Insurance 
Agents. W. D. Vandiver, Missouri Superintendent of Insurance, ad- 
dressed the convention, and in referring to the brokers’ law said it was 
his intention to have the law tested in the courts, and if upheld he would 
rigidly enforce the statute. President Markham advocated organized 
effort to repeal the valued policy and anti-coinsurance laws, and the con- 
vention voted to work with this end in view. The officers elected for 
the ensuing year are: George D. Markham, president; Jacob F. Lein- 
decker, secretary and treasurer, and F. J. Russell, Jr., assistant secre- 
tary. H. B. Hardy was elected chairman of the executive committee. 





Alleged Violation of Michigan Anti-Compact Law. 
WESTERN managers who had been called upon to state their reasons 
for withdrawing their companies from a fire insurance agency at Bellaire, 
Mich., were granted a hearing on Saturday last by Insurance Commis- 
sioner Barry. The managers emphatically denied violation of the State 
anti-compact law, but contended that the agent in question had been giv- 
ing preference to non-Union companies, and as a result the business of 
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the Union companies had tecome unprofitable and fallen off considerably. 
It is believed that the managers will be declared innocent of any inten- 
tion to violate the anti-compact law. 





Meeting of Western Life Companies. 

AT the Great Northern, Chicago, December 5, was held a meeting of 
executive officers of legal reserve life insurance cempanies organized in 
the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska and Ten- 
nessee. Organization was effected by electing J. B. Reynolds, president 
of the Kansas City Life, chairman, and T. W. Blackburn, counsel of the 
Bankers Reserve Life of Omaha, Neb., as secretary. The forenoon was 
devoted to an informal discussion. Committees were appointed on cre- 
dentials, on order of business and on resolutions. The afternoon session 
was full of interest and discussion, and at that session the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That we favor the utmost publicity in the life insurance 
business; we invite the closest supervision of honest public officials; we 
favor such uniformity of laws in the several States as shall safeguard 
the interest of policyholders, avoid abuses and acquaint the public and 
policyholders with all the details of the business. We believe in taking 
the policyholders into the confidence of the management, and believe 
that corrupt officials should be promptly punished. The searchlight of 
careful, competent and honest investigation has no terrors to honest life 
companies. 


At the evening session, the gentlemen present, after a full discussion, 
adopted the following resolution: 


_Resolved, That we are opposed to any interference with State super- 
vision and control of life insurance companies, that Federal supervision 
is not expedient and, we believe, is unconstitutional, and under existing 
conditions we are opposed to it. We endorse strict State supervision. 

In support of this resolution we suggest the following: 

1. The Supreme Court of the United States has frequently held that 
inter-State insurance is not inter-State commerce, and therefore believe 
Federal supervision as proposed is unconstitutional, and that Congress 
cannot make that commerce which is not commerce by a simple enact- 
ment or resolution 

2. Federal supervision is inexpedient because it involves years of ex- 
pensive and uncertain litigation, the unsettling of fixed principles of the 
legal interpretation of policy contracts and obligations, and may seriously 
impair the securities of life companies. It involves the enactment of 
Federal laws which will conflict with laws now in force in the several 
States affecting life insurance, and it refers to a body which has never 
legislated upon the subject a question which for fifty years has been 
considered the sole province of the State legislatures. 

3. If State supervision has failed through the incompetency of an in- 
dividual Commissioner, this is an argument against taking from the 
fifty State Departments the authority and power to protect their policy- 
holders. If a State Superintendent can be venal or incompetent, a Na- 
tional Superintendent is subject to the same influences, and, the power 
in the hands of one man, his shortcomings would affect the country at 
large, while the failure of one State official can, under existing condi- 
tions, be neutralized and ameliorated and corrected by those of the vari- 
ous other States. 

4. Supervision of life insurance and life insurance companies should 
be free from partisan political influences, and fifty State Commissioners 
cannot in the nature of things be so susceptible to partisan political 
intrigue as a single appointee. Furthermore, State Commissioners can- 
not under any conditions become the creatures of combines, trusts or 
corporate co-operation. 

5. No one man should have the power to formulate rules and regula- 
tions, interpret laws and execute the same for a system of business 
transactions, extending throughout the nation under conditions which 
vary with locality, contracts issued under laws formulated and adjusted 
to the conditions surrounding them. Any change at the present time 
would be against the charters of the respective companies, and the result 
would be disastrous to the interests of the policyholders, all policies 
having been issued under existing State laws. 

It was then agreed that the chair should appoint an executive commit- 
tee of five, the chairman, J. B. Reynolds of Missouri, to be at its head. 
The chair appointed Charles E. Dark of Indiana, Samuel Bosworth Smith 
of Tennessee, George B. Peak of Iowa, and B. H. Robison of Nebraska, 
as the other members of the committee. On motion the committee was 
instructed to call a meeting at Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, for January 30, 
1906, for further conference, to arrange a programme for discussion and 
to invite all the legal reserve companies in the Western, Southern and 
Central States to send representatives to the meeting, and the confer- 
ence thereupon adjourned. 

Companies represented were the Missouri State, Kansas City Life, 
Security Mutual of Nebraska, Bankers Reserve of Nebraska, American 
Central Life, Meridian Life and Trust, Guaranty Mutual of Iowa, Volun- 
teer State Life, Federal Life, Des Moines Life, Central Life, Royal Union 


Life, Reserve Loan and Register Life of Iowa. 





Western Life and Casualty Notes. 
The American Central Life has moved into its own building at the corner 
of Market street and Monument place, Des Moines. 
—The firm of J. E. & E. C. Wharf of Olney, general agents for the Ulinois 
Life in Southern Illinois, is to be dissolved, J. E. Wharf to remain in Olney 
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and E. C. Wharf will open a new office at Danville, as general agent for Eastern 
Illinois. 

—In a recent suit, the Supreme Court of Colorado has decided that the pro- 
ceeds of life policies cannot be levied upon to satisfy judgments. 


—David L. Caulkins of Cincinnati has been appointed general agent of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life at Cleveland, succeeding E. M. France. 


—The New York Life is said to have decided to close its Terre Haute branch, 
the business henceforth to be handled through Indianapolis and the Chicago 
office of issue. 


—Certain interests in Ohio are desirous of having a law passed making the 
organization of mutual life companies easier, and providing for the deposit of 
the reserve with the State. 

—Sherwood Gillespy, manager of the Mutual Life of New York at Seattle, 
Wash., reports that on December 1 he was $1,285,000 ahead of 1904 business. In 
the last two months a gain of $166,500 was made over the corresponding months 
of 1904. 

—A,. J. Heliker has resigned as president of the Central Union Life and has 
sold his interest in the company to Henry Taylor and W. S. Baugh of Lafay- 
ette. Mr. Taylor has been treasurer of the company for about nine months, 
and W. S. Baugh has been elected to fill Mr. Heliker’s place on the board of 
directors. 

—On December 6 a special meeting of the Cincinnati Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation was held for the purpose of amending the constitution and by-laws. 
The meeting was rendered unusually lively in consequence of violent and per- 
sonal attacks made upon solicitors by Willard Mack of the Northwestern 
Mutual, who insisted that they be excluded from the meetings in future and 
that the association be made up only of managers. Another meeting will be 
held to discuss the question. 


With the Western Fire Underwriters. 


—The Western of Pittsburg and the United States Lloyds have entered Wis- 
consin. 

—The Franklin Fire of Philadelphia has re-entered Missouri through Della- 
field & Snow, its former agents. 

—The Caledonian, New York Underwriters Agency and the Agricultural have 
joined the Western Adjustment Company. 

—C. F. Collins, a local agent at Clinton, Mo., has been appointed special 
agent of the Traders of Chicago for Missouri and Kansas. 

—Following the decision of the United States Supreme Court upholding the 
Blanchard anti-compact law in Iowa, the State and local boards have been 
disbanded. 

—G, E. Flanigan of Sioux City, Iowa, has been appointed special agent of the 
Northwestern Underwriters for Iowa, Minnesota, North Dakota and Nebraska, 
with headquarters at Des Moines. 

—The Mississippi Home of Vicksburg has withdrawn from the Arkansas 
general agency firm of Adams & Boyle, but will continue writing business in 
that State, all agents reporting direct to the home office. 

—The suit commenced by the Chicago Underwriters Association to recover the 
amount of its assessment for patrol purposes from the Dubuque Fire and 
Marine, has been dismissed, the company having paid the tax. 

—The Indiana League of Underwriters has elected the following-named officers: 
Eugene Coleman, Warsaw, president; A. B. Habn, Richmond, first vice-presi- 
dent; A. F. Bolling, Louisville, second vice-president; George H. Rehm, In- 
dianapolis, secretary-treasurer. 

—Lloyd V. Watkins, ussistant secretary of the Western of Pittsburg, will be 
stationed at Chicago and devote his entire attention to supervising the com- 
pany’s business in Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Minnesota and Wisconsin. The 
company has discontinued the general agency under Thomas C. Parsons for 


Ohio and Michigan. 





THE SOUTH. 





Changes in Southern of New Orleans. 

THE old officers of the Southern of New Orleans will continue in office 
until February, 1906, when Robert Dickson will become president. At a 
recent meeting of the company Mr. Dickson elected a majority of the 
directors, which include Robert Dickson, Arthur G. Langham, Walter 
Danziger, J. H. DeGrange, Albert Godchaux, John E. Hendry, George 
Lanaux, John S. Mioton, Jr., Scott McGehee, Julian D. Payne, Robert 
Ross, Edwin Shelby, George N. Thomson, Robert D. Tweeddale, Sol Wex- 
ler and Charles Weiss. The company will enter New York and other 
States in the near future. 





The Situation at Birmingham. 
THE committee of the South-Eastern Tariff Association which visited 
Birmingham, Ala., last week is stated to have found a deplorable state 
of affairs as regards that city’s fire protection. Instances of gross care- 
lessness in building construction, poor care of property and a thoroughly 
inadequate fire protection were much in evidence. In fact, conditions 
were such that Chairman Tupper stated that unless the situation was 
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radically changed for the better it would, in his opinion, be no longer a 
question of rates, tut whether the companies could affcrd to do business 
in the city on any terms. The two pressing needs of Birmingham at 
present are an efficient fire department and a good building law, properly 
enforced. 





Southern Sprinklered Risks and Mutual Competition. 
THE special committee of the South-Eastern Tariff Association appointed 
to consider the question of sprinklered risks and mutual competition in 
the association’s territory has made its report to the executive com- 
mittee. The committee’s report, after reviewing past methods and 
measures taken in connection with protected risks, continues as follows: 


As to a plan of campaign for the proper handling of this class we suggest: 

(a) The creation of an advisory committee which shall have entire charge of 
all sill phe geome. to risks equipped with automatic sprinkler protection of a 
certain grade of excellence as hereafter provided. 

In our opinion, this advisory committee should be of sufficient size to fairly 
represent the membership of the association, and following the usual practice, we 
recommend that the committee be composed of nine insurance companies, mem- 
bers of the South-Eastern Tariff Association, of whom four shall be com- 
peanes which do not have Southern departments, but supervise their Southern 

usiness direct from their respective home offices. 

In order to insure continuity in its policy and work, we recommend that the 
advisory committee of nine divide itself into three classes, consisting of three 
members each, of which one class shall hold office for a term of three years, the 
second for a term of two years, and the third for a term of one year. 

(b) The abolishing of all rules, rates and forms so far as they apply to risks 
equipped with automatic sprinkler protection of sufficient excellence to entitle 
them to the — of the schedule hereinafter proposed. This is intended 
to remove such equipped risks from the jurisdiction of the electrical bureau. » 

(c) The adoption of the schedule commonly known as the “restricted sprinkler 
schedule,” under which sprinklered risks in the territory of the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange have been rated, for the rating of all such sprinklered 
risks located in South-Eastern Tariff Association territory under such forms as 
may be approved by the advisory committee. 

(d) Provision to insure action by the advisory committee which will result in 
the immediate suspension of rates (regardless of the class of the risks involved), 
where actual mutual competition is in evidence. (Note—This is intended to in- 
clude the suspension of rates which may have been made under the schedule 
recommended in section C.) 

(e) The adoption of rules of procedure which will delegate all authority con- 
cerning the handling of equipped risks, both as to rate and form, to a properly 
trained secretary or manager, under the immediate control of the advisory com- 
mittee. This officer, subject ta the advice and control suggested, should have 
full power to negotiate with the assured direct or with agents or brokers con- 
trolling individual risks concerning rates and forms to be made upon risks 
which are equipped or are to be equipped with sprinklers. 





Southern Life Insurance Notes. 
—B. Frank Crouse has been chosen Insurance Commissioner of Maryland, 
succeeding Lloyd Wilkinson. 
—On January 1, the Alabama headquarters of the Fidelity Mutual Life will be 
moved from Birmingham to Selma. 


—Palmer, Rolfe & Webb have been appointed general agents of the Union 
Central Life at Memphis for Shelby county. 


—The American Beneficial Association of Wheeling, W. Va., is reorganizing 
on a stock basis and will apply for a new license on January 1. 


—The Peoples Life and Accident of Louisville has assigned, and a receiver 
has been asked for. The liabilities amount to $87,000, and the assets are practi- 
cally nil. 

—Hughes Waller of Morganfield, Ky., has been appointed assistant super- 
visor of agencies for the Kentucky department of the Fidelity Mutual, with 
headquarters at Louisville. 

—The Home Life of New York will enter Mississippi on January 1, and all 
business written in this State will be reported through the Atlanta office, of 
which C. C. McGhee, Jr., is manager. 


—The Alabama Department has licensed the Mutual Benefit Life Association of 
Valdosta, Ga., and the Southern Mutual Life Association of Atlanta, Ga., both 
companies having deposited the required $5000. 

—The Southern Life Insurance Company of Dawson, Ga., is being organized 
on the assessment plan. J. M. Bell is to be president; T. E. Gurr, vice-presi- 
dent; L. C. Hoyl, secretary and treasurer; D. C. Pickett, general manager, and 
S. A. Layless, superintendent of agencies. 

—The Union Mutual Life of Maine will open a monthly payment branch in 
Georgia, with E. T. Malone, who has been with the Mutual Benefit. The pre- 
mium for this form of insurance will be the same for all ages, but the amount of 
insurance will vary according to age. 


—A charter has been issued to the Carolina Life Insurance Company of High 
Point, N. C., authorizing a capital stock of $500,000, the company to begin 
business when $100,000 is paid in. It will write life, health and accident busi- 
ness on the stock plan. The stockholders are widely distributed over the State 
and W. J. Armfield, E. M. Armfield and J. A. Turner are named as the first 
board of directors. 

—A bill is before the judiciary committee of the city council of Montgomery, 
Ala., which provides for a license tax of $50 on all life companies and an addi- 
tional tax of two per cent on gross income. Reports are to be made at the 
first of each October of gross business in the city, and a penalty of $10 to $100 
a day for failure to do so is fixed. Each agency is allowed one solicitor and 
all above that number are to be taxed in addition to the rest of the charges 
$37.50 a year. 

—The Industrial Life and Health Insurance Company of Atlanta, Ga., hitherto 
an assessment concern, has been granted a new charter under which the com- 
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pany will be known as the Atlanta Industrial Life Insurance Company and 
operated as an old line company, with $100,000 capital stock; $20,000 has been 
deposited with the State treasurer. J. N. McEachern is president, and R. H. 
Dobbs, secretary. The company expects to enter Missouri, Louisiana and 
Mississippi next year. 


Southern Fire Insurance Notes. 

—The Delaware Fire of Philadelphia has entered Texas. 

—Frank B. Marlow, a prominent fire insurance man of Washington, D. C., is 
dead. 

—H. R. Bright, special agent of the Germania Fire for Kentucky and West 
Virginia, has resigned. 

—The Alliance of Philadelphia has entered Maryland and appointed M. O. 
Selden its agent for Baltimore. 

—Inspectors in Tennessee are making rates in accordance with the Dean 
schedule, with the approval of Commissioner Folk and in line with an opinion 
rendered by the Attorney-General of that State. 

—The Seaboard Fire and Marine of Galveston, Tex., which recently com- 
menced business with a capital of $250,000 and a surplus of $50,000, has entered 
Arkansas. The company will enter Louisiana in the near future. 

—At the coming session of the Kentucky Legislature it is reported that the 
distillers of that State will cause to be introduced a bill seeking to do away 
with the rate-making power of the Kentucky Board of Fire Underwriters. 

—Governor Beckham of Kentucky, in answer to a letter from E. G. Richards, 
United States manager of the North British and Mercantile, urging the enact- 
ment of a fire marshal law in that State, practically pledges himself to the ad- 
vocacy of such a measure. 

—The North Carolina Fire of High Point, N. C., has been granted a charter. 
The new company has an authorized capital of $500,000, and will commence 
business with a paid-up capital of $100,000. W. J. & E. M. Armfield, bankers, 
of Charlotte, N. C., are interested in the company. 

—Proceedings have been instituted in the Circuit Court at Baltimore for the 
dissolution of the United Fire of Baltimore, which was incorporated in Febru- 
ary, 1899, and reinsured its outstanding risks in the National Fire of Hartford 
in 1901. The bill of complaint states that the United Fire has transacted no 
business since May 14, 1901. 

—The Atlanta-Birmingham Fire has made a contract with the Jefferson Fire 
of Philadelphia, by which the business of the latter company will be handled 
for the States of Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, North and South 
Carolina and Virginia. This plan will go into effect before the first of the year. 
The Atlanta-Birmingham will represent the Jefferson, not only for reinsurance 
and surplus line, but for direct business also to some extent. Probably 
Louisiana and Texas will be added to the above list of States. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mutual Life Affairs. 
DURING the past week the trustees of the Mutual Life have been con- 
sidering the selection of a permanent president, resulting in the an- 
nouncement on Tuesday that Charles A. Peabody was the unanimous 
choice of the nominating committee, and would be elected at the meet- 
ing yesterday. Mr. Peabody, as a representative of the interests of 
William Waldorf Astor in this country and in many other important 
connections, has the esteem of the community at large. 

The resignation of General Manager Robert H. McCurdy has been ac- 
cepted and Acting President Cromwell has announced that Louis A. 
Thebaud, of the agency firm of Charles H. Raymond & Co., has also 
retired. Among the many rumors in circulation is one that Vice-Presi- 
dents Grannis and Gillette, as well as other executive officers of the 
company, will soon retire. Mr. Cromwell himself has declared that he 
will resign the treasurership when the new president is elected. 

At a meeting of the trustees on Friday last the following resolution 
was adopted, showing that the internal investigation will continue no 
matter who is elected president: 

Whereas, The board cf trustees of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, at a meeting held October 25, 1905, resolved “that a committee of 
three be and they hereby are appointed as a committee to examine into 
the organization, management, and the affairs of the company, and to 
report from time to time to this board their recommendations in refer- 
ence thereto, with power to add to their number and to fill vacancies’’; 
and 

Whereas, Said committee has made several preliminary reports, which 
have been adopted and acted upon; and 

Whereas, The board of trustees of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, on December 6, 1905, resolved 

“That a committee, consisting of Messrs. Gerry, Truesdale, Fish, 
Clarke and Jarvie be appointed to select and submit to this board a can- 
didate, or candidates, for the position of permanent president of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company,” and said committee has this day re- 
ported progress; and 

Whereas, A question has been raised as to whether the election at this 
time of a permanent president of the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
might after such election have some effect in the way of limiting the 
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authority or scope of the inquiries of the committee appointed October 
25, 1905; therefore, 

Resolved, That the election of a permanent president of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, if it should take place, will have no effect 
whatever in limiting either the authority or the scope of the inquiries 
to be made by the committee appointed on October 25, 1905, which com- 
mittee is hereby directed to go on with the matters which it has in hand 
and to continue to report to this board from time to time as heretofore. 


A number of the company’s managers in the United States and Canada 
met at the Hotel Manhattan, New York, on the 5th inst., for the purpose 
of urging that the head of the domestic agency department be clothed 
with executive rather than delegated authority. 

A large majority of the managers were present in person, while the 
others, who could not attend, expressed their sympathy with the pur- 
pose of the meeting by letter or telegram. The session was enthusiastic 
and- harmonious. Resolutions addressed to President (pro tempore) 
Frederic Cromwell were unanimously adopted, urging that the present 
efficient superintendent of domestic agencies, George T. Dexter, be ad- 
vanced to an executive position, creating a place for that purpose if 
necessary, and expressing the general conviction of the managers that, 
by his efficiency and success, Mr. Dexter has amply demonstrated his fit- 
ness and qualifications for the proposed extension of his authority. 
There was no suggestion at the meeting nor in the resolutions adopted, 
nor was it in the thought of any, to seek the extension of the powers of 
the superintendent of domestic agencies at the expense of displacing, or 
in any manner embarrassing, any other officer of the company. 





Georgia Home is Extending its Field. 

ONE of the oldest and most substantial fire insurance companies in the 
South, the Georgia Home of Columbus, has been branching out consider- 
aby of late in the North and East. It has recently entered several States, 
and Territories, including Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Oklahoma 
and Indian Territories, and has made some notably good selections in 
choosing its new representatives. Special Agent George Pfouts recently 
visited the Territories named and personally placed agents therein. The 
Georgia Home had $1,038,668 of assets and a surplus to policyholders of 
$526,487 at the beginning of this year, and its premium income in 1904 
reached $426,311. The company has always borne an enviable reputation, 
and its representation is a good card for an agency. Rhodes Brown is 
president, and Wm. C. Coart is secretary of the Georgia Home. 





Equitable Life Meeting. 

ON December 6 was held the annual meeting of the Equitable Life, and 
Sir William Mather of Manchester, England; Alexander C. Humphries, 
J. Edward Swanstrom of New York, and Tom Randolph, president of the 
Commonwealth Trust Company of St. Louis, were elected directors. The 
following members of the board were re-elected: Geo. F. Victor, Wallace 
L. Pierce, Thos. T. Eckert, Daniel A. Thompkins, T. DeWitt Cuyler, 
Thomas Spratt, Frank S. Witherbee, James McMahon and Eben B. 
Thomas. All of these except Mr. Eckert and Mr. Cuyler are new mem- 
bers, who were recently elected to fill vacancies. Sir William Mather is 
head of the Salford Iron Works at Manchester, and a former member of 
Parliament. Mr. Humphries is president of Stevens Institute and Mr. 
Swanstrom is a lawyer and former president of Brooklyn Borough. 
Chauncey M. Depew resigned from the board of directors. 





Chance. 

JOSEPH COHEN of England has prepared an interesting brochure en- 
titled “Chance: A Comparison of Facts with the Theory of Probabili- 
ties,’ published by Charles & Edwin Layton. He claims that his object 
is to endeavor to show by various devices that, even on a limited scale, 
it is possible to demonstrate that a comparison of facts and theory marks 
a comparatively slight divergence. A number of examples are given 
showing tests with coins, dice and cards. The price of the work is $1, 
and may be ordered through The Spectator Company, 135 William street, 
New York. 





MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 





—The Washington Life has appointed David J. White manager for Rhode 
Island, with headquarters at Providence. 


—Governor Cobb of Maine has named Stephen W. Carr for reappointment as 
Insurance Commissioner. 


—The Netherland Fire has concluded to discontinue business in this country 
at the end of the present month, except as regards surplus lines. Affidavit 
risks only will be written from January 1. 


—Alleging a combination by which exorbitant rates are fixed, the city council 
of Montreal recently instructed the city attorney to begin proceedings against 
the Canadian Fire Underwriters Association under the criminal code section 
dealing with combinations in restraint of trade. 
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—J. H. Esiahart, formerly managing clerk for the late Walter Kavanagh, and 
J. McGuire, Mr. Kavanagh’s cousin, have been appointed temporary Montreal 
agents for the German-American, Scottish Union and National and the Roches- 
ter German. 


—In defense of the deferred dividend plan, the New York Life has issued a 
pamphlet showing that the total of its deferred dividend policies maturing in 
November, 1905, was $783,769, and asks, ‘“‘Would these people have accumulated 
$783,769 in any other way?” 


—The New Brunswick Fire has appointed C. J. Stovel of San Francisco, Cal., 
its general agent for the Pacific coast. This territory will cover California, 
Oregon, Washington, Utah, Montana, Colorado, Arizona, Nevada, Alaska, New 
Mexico and British Columbia. 

—Insurance officials of several States had a conference with the President at 
Washington last week, to urge him to use his influence to have a uniform State 
law devised covering insurance, to be enacted by the legislatures of all the States. 
The President expressed himself as being in sympathy with the movement. 





LEGISLATIVE INQUIRY. 


Synopsis of Testimony Taken by the Legislative Insurance 
Investigating Committee. 





Proceedings of Wednesday, December 6. 


Vice-President George D. Eldridge of the Mutual Reserve was questioned 
further regarding old assessment policies issued by the company. Specific poli- 
cies were introduced, upon which assessments had increased from year to year, 
in accordance with the increased mortality among members. He testified that 
$15,000 paid to the firm of Boardman, Platt & Soley in connection with the rein- 
corporation of the Mutual Reserve in 1901 went into the general expense account 
instead of being charged to legal expenses. The itemized bill rendered by 
the law firm at this time included, as among the services performed, the 
framing of the chapter of the insurance law passed in that year under which the 
Mutual Reserve was reincorporated. , 

He stated that the payments of salary to Horace Brockway, proprietor of the 
Ashland House, who gave President Burnham of that company $ in 8, 
were at the rate of $300 a week from March 26 to June 4 of that year, and $200 
a week from June 11 to September 24. This made a total of $6500 that Mr. 
Brockway received as salary. 


THE SECURITY MUTUAL OF BINGHAMTON 


Charles M. Turner, president of the Security Mutual of Binghamton, testified 
relative to the organization of that company as an assessment company, and its 
reincorporation as a legal reserve company. In the original organization, Mr. 
Turner and Charles F. Tupper had a contract with the company under which 
they were to pay all expenses and receive the membership fees and annual 
dues. In the first three years, Turner and Tupper received no compensation, but 
had to advance money for expenses. As the company increased in membership 
they received various sums for their services until 1898, when Turner received 
$3: ‘hen the contract was abrogated and a new company was formed, to be 
known as the Agency and Industrial Company of Binghamton, the object of 
which was to provide money for the expenses of the insurance company. 

In this new company the directors were George W. Dunn, formerly chairman 
of the Republican State committee; William G. Phelps, Israel T. Deyo, and 
Cyrus Strong, Jr., of Binghamton, and George H. Dunston of Buffalo. Con- 
tracts were entered into by which the agency company was to receive annually 5 
per cent cn the gross premium receipts of the life insurance company in consid- 
eration for its services in financing the business and holding the life company 
harmless under the Turner contract. The agency company was capitalized at 
$125,000. 

Under this new arrangement the outstanding insurance in force, which was 
$13,000,000 in 1894, jumped the next year to $20,000,000, and increased steadily 
until in 1904 it amounted to $47,044,657. The premium receipts, which were 
$227,907 in 1894, increased so that last year the life company took in $1,452,425. In 
like measure the prosperity of the agency company increased. It had begun in 
1894 with a 3 per cent dividend. The following year it paid two semi-annual 
dividends of 4 per cent each, and for a succession of years thereafter paid from 
4 to 4% per cent semi-annually until 1901, when its second semi-annual dividend 
was increased to 5 per cent. . yee 

The salary of President Turner had increased in like measure. In 1894 he got 
a total of $3436 from the company. Three years later his compensation had 
crossed the $10,000 mark. By 1901 it was $15,000, and in 1904 he received $20,184. 

In 1908 a new contract was entered into whereby the life company, in con- 
sideration of the same guarantees that had existed in the old contract, agreed 
to turn over sufficient money to the agency company to enable it to pay a 12 
per cent dividend on its capital stock. 

Adjourned. 


Proceedings of Thursday, December 7. 


The examination of President Charles M. Turner, of the Security Mutual of 
Binghamton, was continued. The inquiry was directed largely to ascertaining 
the forms of policies issued by the company and its relations with the First 
National Bank of Binghamton. . ; 

The president of this bank is W. G. Phelps, a director of the Agency and In- 
vestment Company, which furnishes funds to the life company when needed, and 
in return has a dividend of 12 per cent on its capital stock. Mr. Turner is also 
a director of the First National Bank of Binghamton, as are Col. Dunn and 
Messrs. Mannier and Jenkins of the Agency and Investment Company. Mr. 
Turner stated that the life insurance company held 200 shares of the bank stock, 
valued at $44,000, and that its deposits with the bank ran from $50,000 to $159,000, 
with an average balance of E gory y $100,000. The interest arrangement, he said, 
was that the company should get 2 per cent on balances over $30,000 and nothirig 
on balances below that figure. , : é 

Mr. Turner also testified that the Security Mutual had _ at one time on its pay 
roll as consulting actuary Chief Actuary’ Kiefer of the State Insurance Depart- 
ment. He said that the company never realized that there was any impropriety 
in retaining Mr. Kiefer in this capacity. He testified that the directors of the 
company had authorized the setting aside of $2000 as an emergency fund out of 
which had been paid various incidental expenses. The company had never con- 
tributed to political campaigns. Several relatives of the president are in the 
employ of the company. 

MUTUAL RESERVE PAYMENTS TO HARPER’S WIDOW. 


John Hyland, bookkeeper of the Mutual Reserve, was examined, and testified 
that the widow of ex-President Harper of that company, who is now Mrs. Emma 
Dorman, is still getting commissions equal to one-third of 20 cents on_every 
thousand of the insurance in force that was written up to July 2, 1894. This is 
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paid - her under the clause in President Harper’s will leaving to his wife one- 
ird of the interest that he had on the company’s business, and Mrs, Dorman, 
a the present time, has received since 1894 $134,067 under this agreement. 

HW illiam A. Butts, a paymaster of the Mutual Reserve, was another witness. 
a e testified that on November 4, 1896, he had signed a voucher for $8000, had 
irawn the money and had handed it over to President Burnham for some con- 
—— expenses the character of which he did not know. Butts said that so 
ar as he knew Burnham never made any accounting of this $8000, and the pur- 
poses of the payment were never explained to him. 

Adjourned. 

Proceedings of Friday, December 8. 


. Unusual interest was manifested in the proceedings because of the understand- 
ing that Thomas F. Ryan, purchaser of James H. Hyde’s 502 shares of the stock 
of the Equitable, was to be examined. P 


WHY MR. RYAN BOUGHT EQUITABLE CONTROL. 


In answer to questions by counsel of the committee, Mr. Ryan frankly ex- 
plained his motives in buying the Equitable stock, and gave particulars as to his 
views of future management. His testimony was voluminous, owing to the 
searching nature of the inquiries put to him. Mr. Ryan said that he had paid 
the $2,500,000 for the 502 shares of the Equitable’s capital stock directly to James 
If. Hyde. He had borrowed money to make the payment, but not from any in- 
surance company, and none of his Equitable stock had been put up as collateral 
for the loans. He declared that no person except himself had contributed a 
dollar to the purchase price. Mr. Ryan said that he was acquainted with the pro- 
vision of the Equitable charter which limits the annual dividends on the Equi- 
table stock to 7 per cent. 

Q. Upon what basis did you calculate the value of the 502 shares? A. I did 
not calculate the value. 

O. Did you estimate in any way the market value of the shares? A. No, sir. 

©. Or did you consider the intrinsic value of the shares? A. No, sir. I had 
very large interests that were sure to be affected seriously by any disturbance 
in the financial situation or confidence in New York, or any disaster that might 
come. I saw in the virtual certainty of a receivership of the Equitable Life such 
a disaster impending unless the factional differences in the company among the 
directors and the management should be radically changed. To avert this and to 
prevent the frightful losses that would occur from the violent breaking up of the 
Equitable, not only to the policyholders, but to the financial community at 
large—myself as well—I thought that some one ought to undertake the business, 
or in some way stop the trouble that might ensue. The gentlemen connected 
with the large insurance companies did not seem to be in the proper position. 
I mean the financial people down town. I had never had any connection with 
the three big insurance companies, except as a policyholder in each, and I felt 
therefore free to act. 

My theory about success in America is that a man is not judged so much by 
what he has as he is by what he does, and this seemed to me to be a thing worth 
doing. My first idea was to get together a number of policyholders who would 
take this company out of the hands in which it was going to destruction and 
give it a clean management, economical and efficient, and restore its prosperity 
for the benefit of all honest interests. I soon concluded that the amounts that 
could be obtained from disinterested people—people who have no axes to grind— 
would be very small, so I concluded to do it myself. 

On buying the stock, I determined never to exercise the voting power for the 
purpose of voting directors of the company or for any other purpose, and that 
I would select trustees of such high character that their methods could not be 
questioned. Accordingly, I instructed my counsel to draw up a deed of transfer 
of that power as strong as it could be made. 

Mr. Ryan said that his purpose was set forth at the time in letters written to 
each of the prospective trustees of the stock and to Paul Morton. The letters 
to the trustees were made public some time ago; that addressed to Mr. Morton 
was submitted to the committee, and is as follows: 

“Hon. Paul Morton, 120 Broadway, New York: 

“Dear Sir—Confirming what I have already said to Mr. Cleveland and his 
associate trustees, I have to say that my stock in the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society was not bought with the view to resell, and is not, and will not, be 
offered for sale, nor would I under any circumstances sell it except to the 
society or under some plan for the benefit of the society and its policyholders. 
If, however, you find it desirable in carrying out’ your plans for the benefit of 
the society to retire that stock or to acquire it for the whole body of the policy- 
holders, it will be at your disposal at precisely what it cost me, with 4 per cent 
interest; that is to say, $2,500,000, with interest at 4 per cent from June 10, 1905, 
less any dividend received in the meantime. Very truly yours,- 

“THOMAS F. RYAN.” 


HE MAKES NO SUGGESTIONS TO THE TRUS!EES. 


Mr. Ryan said that he had not since the execution of the trust deed made any 
suggestion to any person as to who should be elected to the Equitable’s direc- 
torate. The trustees do not consult with him as to his wishes in the matter. 
Mr. Ryan had not made any recommendations to the trustees even in regard to 
the twenty-four minority members of the board who represent the stock in- 
terests. That, according to the deed of trust, was left in the scle discretion of 
the trustees. 

Mr. Ryan said that the trustees were not obliged, in naming the policyholders’ 
representatives, to select the men designated by the largest nurnber of policy- 
holders. This scheme of leaving the trustees free without reference to the actual 
wishes of the majority policyholders was adopted, Mr. Ryan said, to prevent 
any unfit person from becoming a member of the board. It was conceivable 
that such a person might succeea in getting a sufficient number of recommenda- 
tions through an active campaign. It was Mr. Ryan’s idea that the trustees 
should become acquainted with the wishes of the policyholders, and then should 
exercise their own judgment. He regarded that as a much safer plan than to 
allow the election to be controlled by the chance votes of the majority of policy- 
holders. 

Mr. Ryan said that it was his opinion that he could not vote upon his Equi- 
table stock, and that he did not actually have the title to it under the trust 
arrangements. He could not remember whether the check for dividends came 
directly from the society or through the trustees. 

Mr. Ryan declared that the terms of the trust agreement had all been carried 
out by him in actual practice, that the facts correspond to the forms of the 
agreement, that Mr. Cleveland, Justice O’Brien and Mr. Westinghouse, as hold- 
ers of the legal title of the majority of the stock, have the sole right to elect 
the board of trustees. 

FEARED A GREAT FINANCIAL PANIC. 

Q. Now, I wish you would explain a little more fully how it was that you 
were willing to pay $2,500,000 for stock that you put into the hands of trustees 
with full voting power where you can exercise no control over it whatever and 
where you get at the utmost 7 per cent annual dividends upon the par value? 
A. Well, I did it to accomplish the purpose, Mr. Hughes, referred to in my 
somewhat lengthy answer above. 

. In other words, it was a contribution for peace and prosperity? A. I 
thought I was doing a great public service. : 

Q. We are to understand, then, that you were actuated simply by the motive 
of rendering a public service? And to prevent what I consider—what I 
feared would be the most tremendous panic that this country has ever seen if 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society had gone into the hands of a receiver. 
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Q. Have you ever reflected upon the question whether or not you can get your 
money back? A. Never. 

Mr. Hughes wanted to know whether Mr. Ryan’s willingness to execute the 
trust deed which practically allows policyholders to elect twenty-eight out of the 
fifty-two directors could be taken by the committee to indicate that if legislation 
should be had he would be willing to see a provision made for the election by 
the policyholders according to law of the majority of the board. Mr. Ryan re- 
oe that he was perfectly willing that the committee should so regard his 
action. 

- You are willing to go on record absolutely to that effect? A. Yes, sir. 

_Q. And if the courts decide that the legislature can give the policyholders the 
right to vote for directors and to elect a majority of the board, you, as the 
owner of the majority of stock, will interpose no objection to such action on the 
part of the legislature? A. None whatever; on the contrary, I will aid it all 

can. 

Mr. Ryan testified that the three trustees received no compensation, and that 
they felt they were performing public duty. Mr. Ryan said that Mr. Hyde 
wanted more than $2,500,000 for his stock. Mr. Ryan declared that in his de- 
cision to purchase the stock he had not been influenced in any way by the idea 
that he might have an interest in the surplus of the society. 

Q. Are you opposed to a plan for stock retirement, if one that is legal can be 
devised? A. Well, I think great consideration should be given to that, Mr. 
Hughes, in behalf of the policyholders. I think stock ownership is a matter of 
great consideration. 

Q. Why do you say that? A. Because somebody is responsible for the man- 
agement of the company. 

Q. Your idea is that the stock investment would provide some security of 
conservative management? A. Not so much that, but the responsibility of the 
ownership of that stock when trusteed as it is is very great, and I think that 
the working out of the plan under which the three trustees were appointed will 
be of great benefit to mutual life insurance companies or to stock companies. 


TRUST TO BE PERPETUATED. 


Counsel wanted to know whether Mr. Ryan appreciated the fact that this trust 
agreement would terminate in five years, and that in the event of his death there 
would be no machinery for its continuance. Mr. Ryan replied that he had in- 
structed his counsel to work out a plan by which the trust shall be perpetuated. 
“My intention is,” he said, “that I shall never exercise the voting power of that 
stock, nor any heirs of mine.” 

Mr. Ryan expressed the opinion that the responsibility of owning that stock 
either as trustee or otherwise carried with it safeguards that would be more 
beneficial to life insurance than in mere so-called mutual companies. Counsel 
asked whether if legislation providing for stock retirement should be attempted 
the witness would oppose it, and Mr. Ryan replied that he had not considered 


that. 
MR. RYAN PURCHASED ADDITIONAL SHARES. 


Mr. Ryan testified that he had bought eighty-seven shares of stock, in addi- 
tion to the 502 shares which he got from Mr. Hyde. He paid $2500 a share for 
the block of eighty-seven. This was stock purchased by Equitable officers with 
proceeds of the “yellow dog” fund. Mr. Ryan knew nothing whatever about 
that fund except that the eighty-seven shares of stock were in it. Mr. Ryan 
bought the Equitable stock for the purpose of qualifying some of the directors. 
He sold the stock to the directors. 

Mr. Ryan testified that it was merely a coincidence that the Equitable chair- 
manship was offered to Paul Morton at the same time that he was negotiating 
for the purchase of the stock. Later Mr. Ryan made it a condition of-his pur- 
chase that Mr. Morton should be elected chairman, and that every officer of the 
company should put his resignation in Mr. Morton’s hands. 

“The purchase was made on Thursday night at my house,” said the witness, 
“and on Friday Mr. Morton was elected, and on Saturday morning I gave Mr. 
Hyde a check for the stock.” 

Mr. Ryan said that he also made it a condition of the sale that Mr. Morton 
should have a free hand to reorganize the society. Mr. Morton has talked with 
him from time to time about the men in the society, but Mr. Ryan has never 
made any suggestions as to its management. Mr. Ryan said that he was sorry 
that Mr. Morton’s name had come up for the chairmanship when it did, but 
that when he heard that the Equitable’s sub-committee had already approached 
him in regard to the matter he also went and had an interview with Mr. Morton. 
Mr. Ryan said that he would probably have released Mr. Morton from his 
obligation to him even if he hadn’t bought the Equitable stock. The obligation 
that he referred to was the fact that Mr. Morton had agreeed to manage Mr. 
Ryan’s subway enterprise. 

DOES NOT CONTROL MANAGEMENT. 

Q. What I am particularly anxious to bring out fully and completely is 
whether you as owner of the stock through the executive officers of the com- 
pany, directly or indirectly, are really controlling the management of the Equi- 
table? A. I am not in any way. 

Mr. Ryan denied that loans had been made by the Equitable for the benefit 
of any enterprise in which he was interested. Mr. Ryan expressed the opinion 
that the policyholders of the Equitable within a year would become just as 
much interested in selecting good men for the directorate as are the share- 
holders of a railroad company. 


MR. HARRIMAN WANTED TO JOIN IN THE PURCHASE. 


Q. After you had purchased the Equitable stock, was there any proposition te 
share the ownership with you? A. Am I obliged to answer that? 

Q. I think you ought to, Mr. Ryan? A. E. H. Harriman desired to share 
the purchase with me, and I refused to permit that. 

Q. Did Mr. Harriman make any proposition, and, if so, why did you refuse 
to allow him to share in the risk? A. I had made up my mind that I did not 
want any persons in it besides myself; I did not want to be hampered in my 
plans in regard to trustees, and another reason was, I did not think that any- 
body who had been connected as a director with any of the large companies 
should have an interest in this. 

. How long was it after you bought Mr. Hyde’s stock that this matter came 
up with Mr. Harriman? A. I think it was the “ I bought it. j 

Q. Immediately after its announcement? A. 1 do not know whether it was 
immediately after its announcement. I rather think it was before it was an- 
nounced publicly. 

Q. What did Mr. Harriman say to you to influence you to allow him to share 
in the purchase? A. Why, I do not think I ought to be called upon to answer 
a question like that—to characterize or state a conversation I had privately with 
Mr. Harriman. 

Counsel suggested that Mr. Ryan could state the substance of the conversa- 
tion, but Mr. Cravath, Mr. Ryan’s counsel, interrupted. 

“JT will just state, Mr. Chairman,” said he, “that I feel bound to say to my 
client, Mr. Ryan, that while he should testify most fully to what he did and 
what he planned to do, he cannot, unless he chooses to do so voluntarily, be 
required to attempt to state conversations which Mr. Harriman or any other 
man had with him—purely unofficial conversations. Mr. Ryan is entitled to that 
advice from me.” : 

Counsel for the committee replied “that I deem the matter important in two 
aspects. In the first place, that the committee may understand the motive which 
may actuate those who desired to obtain control of the stock of the insurance 
company, and the proceedings which may be taken to acquire it; and, secondly, 
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that we may know whether there is any truth in the report that there was any 
suggestion that life insurance conditions in this State would be investigated if 
Mr. Ryan did not accede to Mr. Harriman’s request. I think that we should 
have full light upon the transaction, and I hope that Mr. Ryan will feel that he 
can do another public service by advising the committee fully.” 

Chairman Armstrong suggested that Mr, Harriman was a director of the Equi- 
table at the time when he made his proposition to Mr. Ryan. Mr. Cravath re- 
plied that Mr, Harriman had resigned several days before that occurred, but 
he did not know whether his resignation had been accepted. 


MR. RYAN DECLINES TO ANSWER. 

“TI should think,” said Mr. Ryan, “that Mr. Harriman should testify as to 
his motive.” 

“It would not be proper, of course,” rejoined counsel, “that you should 
characterize anything that took place, and my question was not intended to 
elicit anything more than what was said and done, and if you could not recall 
exactly what was said, the substance of what took place.” 

Well, unless I’m obliged to answer, I ask to be excused,” said Mr. Ryan. 

Mr. Hughes said that he would submit the matter to the committee, adding 
that he deemed it a proper inquiry. Chairman Armstrong called for the reading 
of the question, and counsel said that he would put the inquiry in a form that 
could meet any possible objection by merely asking the witness to state what 
was said and done in connection with this proposition of Mr. Harriman. 

You are entitled to my advice, Mr. Ryan,” said Mr. Cravath, ‘that you are 
not required as a witness to attempt to state the substance or attempt to repeat 
any statements made.” 

Chairman Armsrong interrupted with this question: 

“Do you advise him in that way, Mr. Cravath, also upon the plain question of 
relating what _his best recollection. was_of what was said and done between 
—— Mr. Harriman relative to Mr. Harriman’s acquiring an interest in this 
stock? 

“In so far as the question may call upon the witness to state here what was 
said to him by another person; that person being Mr. Harriman,” was Mr. 
Cravath’s reply. 

“We are not seeking,” said Mr. Armstrong, “for his inference or his opinions, 

but for the facts according to his best recollection.” 
_ “My view, Mr. Chairman,” replied Mr. Ryan’s counsel, positively, “is that he 
is not required as a witness in this inquiry to state what Mr. Harriman or any 
other man said to him in private conversation. He will testify freely as to the 
facts, as to his own motives and his own purposes.” 

“Mr. Ryan,” said Senator Armstrong, addressing the witness, “the committee 
directs you to answer the question.” 

“T will answer it so far as to state that I refused to share the purchase with 
Mr. Harriman,” replied Mr. Ryan. 

. What did Mr. Harriman say to you in connection with the matter? 

Ir. Cravath—My opinion is that you are not required to answer that question. 

The Chairman—Do you refuse? 

The Witness—I refuse to answer, on the advice of counsel. 

Q. Did Mr. Harriman say that there would be any result injurious to your in- 
terest in case you refused to admit him to share in the ownership? 

Mr. Cravath—I give you the same advice, Mr. Ryan, that you are not re- 
quired to answer that question. 

a question was read again, at the direction of Chairman Armstrong, who 
said: 

“That question you refuse to answer?” 

“T do, on the advice of counsel,’’ was the witness’s reply. 

“Did Mr. Harriman,” asked Mr. Hughes, “‘say to you there would be an in- 
vestigation by a committee of the legislature, or that steps would be taken to 
have an investigation by a committee of the legislature of either House of any 
insurance conditions or insurance companies if you did not permit him to share 
in the ownership?” 

“The same advice,”’ said Mr. Cravath. 

“He did not say that,” replied Mr. Ryan. 

Q. Now, did he say that any action on the part of the legislature or any official 
or officer of the Government would be taken in the event you refused to accede 
to his request? 

Mr. Cravath—I advise you not to answer the question. 

The Witness—I refuse to answer, on the same grounds. 


MR. RYAN WANTED NO PARTNERS. 


“Now, Mr. Ryan,” said Mr. Hughes, “I think you will be entirely free to 
state what you said to Mr. Harriman.” 

“Well, I told Mr. Harriman I wanted to be free, and did not want any part- 
ners in the transaction.” 

Q. Did you tell him why? A. My principal reason was that I wanted to make 
this trust deed in my own way. 

Q. Did you tell him that? A. I did. 

O. What did he say to you? 

Mr. Cravath—I advise that you are not required to answer, Mr. Ryan. 

The Witness—The same answer, Mr. Chairman. 

“Mr. Ryan,” said Senator Armstrong, “the committee does not want you to 
think that it is seeking to be officious in the matter. It thinks you performed 
a great public service, and is only seeking to get you to complete that service.” 

“T still feel I should not be required to answer,”’ was the reply. 

“The committee directs you to answer the question which is asked in regard 
to what Mr. Harriman said to you. Do you still refuse?” 

“T still refuse, on advice of counsel.” 

You understand, Mr. Ryan, that the object of these questions is not to 
embarrass you. I am sure the committee—I know I feel the delicacy of your 
position in being asked to state what was said to you in a conversation of this 
sort, and I would not ask the question if it were not that I deemed it of public 
importance that a matter of that sort should be brought out, if there is anything 
at all in what has been currently reported. Now, I will ask you an additional 
question, and that is this: Did you state to Mr. Harriman in words or sub- 
stance that you did not care what he or any one else might do, that you proposed 
to carry out your original plans? A. I don’t remember. For several days the 
relations between Mr. Harriman and me were quite strained, and I would not 
undertake—it would be pretty hard for me—to remember everything I said. 

Q. Well, in substance, did you say that to him—that you proposed to carry out 
your original plans, regardless of what he or any one else might do in the matter? 
A. I think it is likely I did. 

Q. Did you have more than one interview with Mr. Harriman? A. Oh, I had 
a great many. 

O. Lasting over what period? A. Several days. 

O. That was several days between the date of the purchase and the date of the 
execution of the trust deed? A. Well, it was several days from the date—per- 
haps I can explain it. I bought this stock on Thursday under certain conditions. 
I was to pay when certain conditions were complied with, and I think it was on 
the next day, or perhaps Friday, perhaps on Saturday, and from that time for 
perhaps a week Mr. Harriman and I had various interviews. 

QO. What part of the stock did he wish td acquire or ask to take? A. Well, T 
guess he would have taken any part of it he could get. 

O. Did he want one-half of it? A. I do not remember. 

Mr. Ryan said that Harriman was willing to pay him at the same rate for the 
stock which he had paid in purchasing it from Mr. Hyde. 


Mr. Ryan said that nobody other than Harriman sought to participate in the 
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ownership of the stock, and that he had been approached by no other than 
Harriman himself in regard to the Harriman proposition. 

, Counsel wanted to know whether Mr. Harriman had approached him after the 
interviews in the week succeeding the date of purchase. 

men” our relations were re-established, and are very pleasant now,” said Mr. 
_Q. I meant, has he sought to acquire an 
time? A. Oh! no; he became satisfied that 
him or anybody else. 


WHERE THE ADDITIONAL SHARES CAME FROM. 


Q. Did you have anything to do with the settlement of any claim that the 
Mercantile Trust Company had against Mr. Alexander or Mr. Jordan or Mr. 
Hyde? A. No, sir; I had nothing to do with that. 

Q. Did you have anything to do with the arrangement made by Mr. Hyde and 
Mr. Alexander or others to take up the account of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, which is known as the J. W. Alexander No. 3 account? A. Nothing 
further than that I understood that this stock was in this loan. 

_ Q. That is, this stock which has been purchased by the proceeds of the loan, 
* ‘anit A. That is the only information I had about it. The stock came from 
ices 

Q. (Interrupting.) Did you have any negotiations with reference to the settle- 
ment of any claim of the Mercantile Trust Company? A. No, sir. 

Q. Then you have stated your entire relation to the matter? A. It was simply 
the purchase of this stock. This stock was in the loan, and there was an oppor- 
tunity to buy an amount of stock that would qualify a great many directors. 
You see, five shares of stock are necessary to be owned by a director to qualify 
him as a director. 

Q. And you wanted to ae that stock without interfering with a majority of the 

k? A. If I had not bought that stock I could not have carried out my in- 
tentioris in regard to a deed of stock, or bought the other stock. 

Q. Then you sold this stock to the trustees who qualified? A. Yes, sir. I 
think I have a little left; it is probably about all gone by this time, isn’t it? 

Mr. Cravath—All but twelve shares. 


MR. RYAN’S INTEREST IN THE WASHINGTON LIFE. 
_ In response to questions, Mr. Ryan explained his connection with the Wash- 
ington Life as follows: 

A. Governor Morton, whom I am interested in business with, has been a 
director in the Washington Life for forty or fifty years, since its: foundation, 
and it came to his knowledge after his return from Europe, from a prolonged 
stay, that the capital of the company had been wiped out and its surplus very 
much reduced. He looked into the matter, and after there had been, I think, a 
move on the part of the Insurance Department to close up the concern, I think 
the Governor felt at his time of life he could not afford to have an institution he 
had been connected with so long come to grief, and he looked into the matter 
and acquired it, and the capital stock was increased from $125,000 to $500,000, and 
he paid an amount, I think $650,000 or $675,000, for that new stock, which made 
up the surplus and restored the company to prosperity and soundness, and I 
think one or two others joined with him in subscribing the money to do that, 
and I was elected a director of the company. The Governor also bought pretty 
nearly all of the $125,000 worth, with the intention—and acquired the resignation 
of all the directors—I won’t say all the directors, but a very large portion of 
them, and all the officers, and I subscribed with him one-third of the money re- 
quired to carry out that transaction. We then afterward secured Mr. Tatlock, 
who had been for many years connected with the Mutual, and put him in charge 
of it, and I think it is a very prosperous institution; in fact, the Governor 


stock of the Equitable since that 
would not part with that stock to 


says it. 
PRESIDENT MORTON HAS FREE HAND. 
Q. Do you make any suggestions in reference to the officers to be elected by 
the board? A. Only in one case, and that is the case of Mr. Morton. 


Q. And what led you to make that recommendation? A. I had induced Mr. 
Morton to come to New York to associate himself with me in another enterprise, 
and it happened about that time that a committee appointed of the Equitable 
directors were trying to settle their differences and adjust matters, and one of 
the committee waited upon Mr. Morton, and asked him if he would allow his 
name to be used as chairman of the board. It happened—it was a coincidence— 
it happened just at that time, when nobody but the principals and the counsel 
connected with it knew of it, that I was negotiating to buy this stock, and when 
I bought the stock I made it a condition that Mr. Morton should be elected— 
because I thought he was a proper man—chairman of the board, and that every 
officer of the company should put his resignation in Mr. Morton’s hands when 
that was done. That was the condition I made, and when that was done I was 
to pay the money, and the purchase was made on Thursday night at my house, 
and on Friday, Mr. Morton was elected, and Saturday morning I gave him a 
check for the stock. 

And what was your object in insisting upon the resignation and the 
selection of Mr. Morton as a condition of your purchase? A. It was quite 
evident that there had to be a cleaning out. The further condition was that Mr. 
Morton should have with these resignations a free hand to reorganize the Equi- 
table Society without interference from anybody. 

QO. That was given him? A. That was given him. 

0. Have you made any suggestions to Mr. Morton as to the persons that 
should be employed or appointed as officers or employees of the society? A. 
None whatever. He has talked to me from time to time about the men. 

Q. Is it not the fact that he is there to carry out your wishes in the manage- 
ment of the institution? A. No; wouldn’t say that, Mr. Hughes. He is there 
to carry out reforms in the Equitable for the benefit of the policyholders. . 

Q. Do you yourself attempt, through Mr. Morton, or in any way, to exercise 
any control over the management of the Equitable? A. No; I do not. 

©. Does he advise with you as to what should be done? A. If he talks to me— 
sometimes he talks to me. I have never been in the building but twice since I 
bought the stock. . 

Q. Does he give his whole time to the Equitable? A. Entirely; naturally he 
separated from the other enterprise; he separated from that entirely. : 

I wish to ascertain whether you have any objection by any means either 
under or outside of the charter, to give the policyholders a right to vote for 
directors? A. No, I have not. ; 

But you are inclined to the opinion, and I understand vou do hold the 
opinion, that the stock should have a minority interest in the board—the stock 
under a trust arrangement should have a minority interest in the board: A. 
Yes; in other words, I think this plan under which Mr. Cleveland and Mr. 
Westinghouse and Judge O’Brien are working is an ideal plan. I think you are 
going to find that the policyholders of the Equitable Life within a year will 
become just as much interested in directing—in selecting good men as the 
shareholders of a railroad company. They are given an opportunity—as I 
understand it, a proxy is sent. Such a thing has never been done before. A 
proxy is sent to every policyholder, just as we send them to shareholders of 
railroads. I think in future policyholders of all companies are going to have 
something to say about the management, as to who shall be directors. 

Q. Do you regard your ownership as being personal to such an extent that the 
public has not any interest in it? A. No; I have transferred the stock to the 
trustees. I have no control over it; I did not assume that I have control for 
the purpose of voting that stock for any purpose whatever; that is, in regard 
to the control of the society. : j ; 

QO. Is it not your obligation, however, to continue that trust relationship per- 
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sonally, rather than one that would be imposed upon your estate, if you should 
die? A. Well, I guess you are right about that. As I understand it, Mr. 
Cravath is trying to work out some plan. I think any provision in my will 
would be carried out. 

- You think you can work it out without the aid of legislation? A. I think so. 

. Have you been so advised? A. No, I have not. 

. You probably understand the informality in the arrangement, Mr. Ryan, 
that there is no way of compelling you to renew this arrangement, there being 
specifically in force an agreement to carry a trust control beyond the period the 
law provides? A. I understand that. 

- Yes. A. But I have an obligation. 

. Yes. A. I have assumed an obligation which is just the same as—— 

_Q. (interrupting.) Binding on your conscience? A. Well, yes, and I con- 
sider it, too, as if I had signed a note. 

. And if the matter could, by legislation, be placed in a position where the 
policyholders would have the right, beyond question, to have a majority selected, 
that would be entirely in accordance with your approval? A. It would be en- 
tirely in accordance with my approval; yes, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF PRESIDENT TURNER OF THE SECURITY MUTUAL. 


President Turner, of the Security Mutual of Binghamton, was recalled to the 
stand. He said that officers and directors of the Security Mutual had little 
trouble in borrowing money from the company, but he added that a resolution 
prohibiting such internal loans was passed “since this investigation began.” 

D. H. Keefer, the State insurance official, who was consulting actuary of the 
company, received a loan of $1500 from the Security Mutual on April 9, 1900. This 
was protected by thirty shares of the Park Slate Company of Scranton, Pa., the 


par value of which was only $1500, and the actual value of which may have been ° 


nothing, as far as he knew, said the witness. Keefer simply requested the loan, 
and he got the money at once. He gave a one-year note, but it wasn’t until 
1903 that the amount was repaid. 

Courtesies of similar nature were extended to two officers of the Security 
Mutual, F. B. Phelps and F. W. Jenkins. Phelps got $16,000, and Jenkins 
$5500 in 1901. Jenkins received additional instalments ot $5000 and $3000 the two 
following years, secured by stock of the Binghamton Beet Sugar Company. In 
1903 the Beet Sugar Company itself borrowed $5000 from the Security Mutual, 
and $15,000 the next year. : 

As a result, the witness testified, the Security Mutual held practically all of 
the Beet Sugar stock as collateral on somebody’s notes. F Pheips was 

resident of the First National Bank of Binghamton, an officer in the Security 
atenl. and, with his brother, in control of the Beet Sugar Company. 

David S. Dickinson, the actuary of the company, testified that he had had 
about seven years’ experience in the life insurance business, having come to the 
Security Mutual two and a half years ago. He said, among other things, that 
he found in the company a “rugged honesty,” but that some things were not 
systematized as he wanted them. : 

Q. You mean that things weren’t divided up right? A. Well, if you want to 
put it that way. But one thing I have found is that there never was a five- 
dollar bill that stuck to anybody. 


PRESIDENT GEORGE E. IDE OF THE HOME LIFE. 


President George E. Ide of the Home Life Insurance Company was on the 
stand a few minutes before the close of the session. He said that his own 
salary was $25,000 a year; that the first vice-president and actuary got a salary 
of $12,500 a year; that the second vice-president and secretary got a salary of 
$12,000 a year; that the cashier’s salary was $6000, and the assistant secretary’s 
$4000. He said that the officers of the company had never been in any syndicates 
so far as he knew, and that the company did not find it necessary to obtain 
its securities in this manner. He said that the company had no contingent 
funds that did not appear on the books, and no “yellow dog” funds of any kind. 
He testified that the largest sum that the company has spent for legal expenses 
in any year since 1899 was $12,420. This included the compensation of its general 
counsel and all expenses of litigation. He said that the company had no legis- 
lative expense. f 

. How many States do you do business in? A. In thirty. ae, 
. And are you not constantly exposed to the terrors of strike legislation? A. 
We have heard talk of such terrors, but we never felt them. Roma 

Mr. Ide said that the Home Life had never made any political contributions, 
but that in 1896 it did spend $1000 for the dissemination of gold-standard litera- 
ture. This money, however, was not given to any political committee. 

Adjourned. 

Proceedings of Monday, December 11. 

George E. Ide, president of the Home Life, was recalled, and testified as to 
the aftairs of that company. He stated that the investments of the company 
were made in open market, and not through any special brokers. He had no 
insurance upon his own life, but said he would furnish particulars as to the 
insurance carried by the other officers. He did not know whether or not they 
received a commission on their own policies. ‘‘Cash balances in all our banks,” 
he said, ‘“‘never run above $250,000 or $300,000. We try to keep our money in- 
vested over that amount. In New York city the deposits amounted to less than 
$200,000. The rest of the cash was in out-of-town institutions.” He was asked 
if the Home Life owned stock in any of the banks it patronized. His reply was 
that it held 100 shares in the Colonial ‘Trust Company and 100 shares in the 
Corn Exchange Bank. The largest depository he named was the Nassau National 
of Brooklyn, in which the company had no interest. . : 

Q. Are you yourself interested in any bank? A. I own ten shares of Colonial 
Trust stock and am a director. d ; ; 

“The Home Life,” he declared, ‘had never been interested in a syndicate 
from which it bought securities; nor had its officers.” : 

The method of approving investments he described as follows: The finance 
committee would meet once a week and pass on bonds and mortgages or on 
stocks. Later the full board of directors would approve the committee’s action. 
Never were executive officers empowered to make an investment on their own 


hority. 
selected HOW INVESTMENTS ARE MADE. 


Mr. Ide gave the sum of the company’s investment in bonds and mortgages as 
$4,735,000, out of total admitted assets of $16,600,000. At one time W. A. Reid 
of Vermilye & Co., now of W. A. Reid & Co., was on the finance committee, 
and at that time many securities had been acquired from Vermilye & Co. Since 
then James McGovern of James McGovern & Co., brokers, had become the 
“financial member” of the Home Life’s directorate. His firm had purchased 
securities for the company, but always had been required to make detailed state- 
ments, telling from whom the securities were bought and to whom they were 
sold. The company, he said, had not done much business in collateral loans re- 
cently, as the market in that line had not been attractive until the present high 
rates became the custom. He added that the Home Life never loaned er 
to its own officers, nor did it lend on bond and mortgage outside of New Yor 

ate. . y 
sae Could you invest more of your money in them here, if you wished? asked 
Assemblyman Cox. A. Yes. : ; are 

Snort investments, Mr. Ide said, were not good for insurance companies, in 
his opinion. The average rate of interest on investments, he estimated at 4.31 per 
cent. The question of how much money to put into bond and mortgage invest- 
ments, he said, was a matter of judgment. ; 

Counsel asked for an explanation as to why the Home Life’s surplus had been 
from $1,100,000 to $1,500,000 annually, and remarked that the amount seemed to 
vary only slightly from year to year. 
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Mr. Ide replied: I have felt that the surplus was ample and that the policy- 
holders were entitled to the profits so far as we were able to distribute them. 

The questioner called attention to the fact that the surplus was less than 10 
per_ cent of the assets. The witness expressed a positive opinion that this was 
sufficient. When asked if he thought that a contingency reserve of 10 per cent 
was adequate for a company with much greater assets, he answered yes, explain- 
ing, however, that the assets must be of unquestioned value. 

- Do you do an annual dividend business? A. Yes. 
. Also a business in deferred dividends? A. Yes. 

On an annual dividend policy, Mr. Ide explained, the holder could draw his 
dividend in cash or let it go toward reducing his premium, or apply it to secur- 
ing additional insurance. Every policyholder had a right to discover the amount 
of his dividend on application. 

Do you have many such applications? A. Oh, a great number. 

. But you don’t inform the policyholder unless he asks about it? A. No. 

fter actually determining what were the annual profits, the witness said the 
company would determine how much to distribute in dividends; then it would 
actually award the money to the policyholders. In the case of holders of de- 
ferred dividend policies, the method had been to credit the holder each year 
with the amount he would receive in that year if he were in the annual dividend 
class. We keep a regular account with each policyholder, and the cards on which 
the accounts are kept are open to the inspection of all the policyholders. Should 
a deferred dividend policyholder die before the maturing of his olicy the divi- 
dends credited from year to year would be forfeited and pel go into the 
general funds of the company. 
_ “This custom,” continued Mr. Ide, “had embarrassed the company in a way, 
inasmuch as the necessity of publishing the figures had forced the company to 
be —_ careful in its expenses for new business. In short, the Home ife, 
through conservatism, had been at a disadvantage as compared with other 
companies with less candid methods.” 

Q. Is there any necessity for the great variety of policies issued by American 
——— nowadays? A. Not the slightest. 

When counsel asked what the witness considered proper expenses for new 
business, the reply was that a company ought to calculate carefully what it 
could afford to pay. The difficulty, he explained, was that the statistician could 
not tell how great a percentage of the new business would stick until years after 
the business had been procured. Nevertheless, with all the available experience 
in mind, a company should be careful against extravagance in its expenditures 
incidental to writing insurance. 

Q. Do you try to get a very large volume of business? A. As much as I 
think the company can afford to write. I don’t feel that our company has got- 
ten to the point where it would be profitable to stop getting new business. But 
as far as safety is concerned, we’d be safe if we maintained our present $74,000,000 
of outstanding insurance, only issuing each year enough new policies to replace 
those whose holders die during the year. 

Q. Have any officers of your company any relatives among the general man- 
agers or agents? A. No. 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


Edwin W. Scott, president of the Provident Savings Life Association, testified 
to the purchase of the company from Frederick B. Hadley of New Bedford. 
Hadley had secured control of the company, but became financially embarrassed, 
dying subsequently. He had borrowed $200,000 from the Continental Trust Com- 
pany, putting up the stock of the Provident Savings as collateral. Later the 
trust company offered the stock for sale at public auction. Mr. Scott bid it in 
for $205,500, of which he borrowed $180,000 from the New York Security and 
Trust Company, on the recommendation of John A. McCall. This has ali been 
repaid except $50,000. 

(r. Scott testified that up to the time when ke became president of the 
company most of its business had been of the term variety, but that from then 
on he undertook to substitute straight life, limited payment life and endowment 
insurance, to the end that the term business now constitutes but 15 per cent of 
the company’s business. Counsel, the committee and the witness taking up the 
fact that while $165,000,000 of new business has been written since 1900, the 
business outstanding at the end of 1904 is $5,000,000 less than it was five years 
ago, had an extended argument, in which President Scott controverted Richard 
A. McCurdy’s missionary theory of life insurance. “It is a purely commercial 
proposition,” said Mr. Scott. “‘Seiling life insurance is like selling eggs—you 
can’t sell them for 12 cents a dozen when they are costing you 13.” 

During his examination, Mr. Scott testified that his company paid Judge Ham- 
ilton $3000 and $1000 for expenses, for arguing the tax case, to which President 
McCall had testified. 

President McCall explained when he was on the stand that the litigation had 
been started in the name of the Provident Savings Life Association, and that 
Edward E. McCall, his brother, was the first counsel. Yesterday, President 
Scott of the Provident Savings Life said that his company retained E. E. McCall, 
and later Hamilton, when McCall was raised to the bench, entirely of its own 
initiative, and that it paid Hamilton a retainer of $3000 and disbursements of 
about $1000 for his services without any contingent arrangement for a distribu- 
peor! = a portion of the sum recovered in the event of the litigation being suc- 
cessful. 

President Scott said that he did not hear of the arrangement which the New 
York Life had with Hamilton until shortly before President McCall told of it 
on the witness stand. Mr. Scott said that he consulted no other company in 
undertaking the litigation originally, and had no arrangement with any other 
company whatsoever. 

The decision by the Court of Appeals was favorable to the contentions of the 
company, and in New York and five other States $416,000 of premiums were re- 
leased, so that Hamilton’s share from the New York Life amounted to $136,000. 
Of this amount he got $90,000 direct from the Controller of this State, and the 
balance would be credited to him as against the $235,000 unexplained funds which 
Hamilton stands charged with. 

Adjourned. 

Proceedings of Tuesday, December 12. 


The first witness was Thomas F. Ryan, owner of the majority of the Equitable 
stock. At his previous examination Mr. Ryan had declined to answer questions 
as to his conversation with E. H. Harriman, who wished to share the purchase 
with him. The committee submitted the matter to District Attorney Jerome, 
who advised Mr. Ryan that he ought to answer the questions, and Mr. Ryan 


concluded to do so. 
MR. HARRIMAN’S THREATS. 


Q. Mr. Ryan, at the hearing on Friday, you testified that E. H. Harriman 
desired to share the purchase of the Equitable stock with you and that you 
refused. The question was then asked, “What did Mr. Harriman say to you in 
connection with the matter?” That question I now repeat. A. Mr. Chairman, 
I trust the committee will understand my motive in not answering the question 
when I was on the stand before. I did not wish the committee to understand 
I meant any disrespect. I wish to preserve harmony—I did not wish to answer 
the question until I was satisfied I was obliged to answer it. 

The Chairman—I think we understand that, Mr. Ryan. 

The Witness—The District Attorney has determined I shall answer the ques- 
tion, and I shall give my best recollection of the conversation. 

The Chairman—Yes; that is all I desire. 

Q. The question I put to you before was, “What did Mr. Harriman say to you 
in connection with the matter?” And in answering that I will be very glad if 
you will state fully what was said and done. A. Immediately after my purchase 
of the Equitable stock, Mr. Harriman called upon me and had a conversation. 
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We had several conversations during the few days following the purchase. One 
of these conversations was in the presence of my counsel, Mr. Root and Mr. 
Cravath. Some of the conversations were over the telephone. Mr. Harriman, 
as near as I can remember, said that as he had devoted a large amount of time 
and work to the Equitable situation, I should not have come into the situa- 
tion without consulting him. That is, I had bought Mr. Hyde’s stock; and, as 
| bought Mr. Hyde’s stock, he demanded I should share—let him share—in 
the purchase and have an equal voice in the management. This I declined. 
He also objected to the trustees; objected to having the stock trusteed. He 
finally said if 1 would aliow him to share in the purchase and in the manage- 
ment and would allow him to name two trustees, with Mr. Cleveland and Judge 
O’Brien and Mr. Westinghouse, that he would assent to my plans. He also 
said that he did not think I could carry out my plans without his aid. I said 
that I had determined in the interests of the policyholders of the Equitable and 
in the public good to divest myself of all control of the Equitable; that while 
| desired very much the co-operation of Mr. Harriman and all other large finan- 
cial interests, the task doubtless would be a hard one, and I regretted very 
much to have his opposition, but that I could not give up my intention to 
trustee that stock, as | had made vp my mind to do as soon as I purchased it, 
and —_ whether I had his opposition or not I was going to try to carry out 
that plan. 

Witness told of several interviews with Mr. Harriman, and told him how he 
proposed to trustee the stock. 

Q. At first, did he object to that? A. Yes, he thought I was making a mis- 
take to have the stock trusteed. 
ne Did he tell you why he thought that was a mistake? A. No; it ended 
there. 

Q. Was it at the interview when Mr. Root and Mr. Cravath were present that 
he suggested a desire to name two trustees? A. It was. 

. Were those two trustees to be in addition to the three? A. They were to 
be in addition to the three. 

Q. Did he say what he expected to be accomplished by nominating the addi- 
tional trustees. A. He made no question of that. 

Q. What did he say in that connection? A. He simply demanded that he 
should have the right to name two trustees. 

Q. And also what part of the stock? A. Well, my impression now is, Mr. 
Hughes, that he wanted haif. 

Q. He wanted half of the stock and the right to name two trustees. What 
did he say to you which would indicate a reason why he thought you should give 
him half the stock and the nomination of two trustees? A. For the reason that 
he had been in the Equitable; had been a director in the Equitable; he had 
been trying to work out the—settle the difficulties through the Frick committee. 
1 concluded that was the reason. That was the only reason he assigned. 

Q. He wanted a part of the control—that was the substance of it? A. That 
was the substance of it. 

Q. Yes; and he was not satisfied that the control should be exclusively in 
—, hands, or in the hands of trustees nominated by you? A. I so under- 
stood it. 

Q. Yes. Now, you said that he told you that you would not be able to carry 
out your plan against his ee. What opposition did he say he would 
give? A. He said his full intluence would be against me. 

Q. What sort of influence did he mention? A. 1 don’t know that he men- 
tioned any special influence. 

Q. Didn’t he say that his political influence would be against you? A. Yes. 

Q. Did he tell you what sort of political influence he would urge against you? 
A. He did not. 

Q. Did he mention any names? A. He did not. 

Q. Did he refer to the legislature? A. He referred to probable legislative 
actions or action—or said that the legislature would probably take action. 

Q. Did he say what sort of action he would probably take? A. No, he did 
not. 

Q. Did he say whether it would be in legislation or investigation? A. No, I 
think—my recollection is that he said legislative action, some legislative action. 


HIS INFLUENCE “IMPORTANT.” 

Q. Now, can you state the substance of what he said? How did he put that 
in regard to legislative action? A. I think he said that legislative action would 
probably result, and that his influence for or against me would be important. 

Q. Did he tell you that 1f you acceded to his request his influence would be 
thrown in your favor? A. Well, that was plain to me; it would be. 

Q. That was plain? A. Yes. . } 

. And he <old you that if you did not divide the control with him that his 
influence would be thrown against you? A. He said his whole influence would 
be against me. : Tien 

Q. And that there would probably be legislative action? A. Yes, or there 
might be legislative action. ; 

Q. Did Mr. Harriman tell you in substance that he did not propose to iiave 
anybody own control of the Equitable stock without his having an interest in it? 
A. Well, I should not like to say that, Mr. Hughes. The conversations between 
Mr. Harriman and I were rather strenuous sometimes. 

Q. Well, I mean whether that was the substance of his remarks? A. I don’t 
think he wanted anybody to come into the Equitable situation if he could help it. 

Q. By the Equitable situation, you mean control of the stock? A. Yes. 

©. You have now stated, Mr. Ryan, all that took place between you and Mr. 
Harriman with reference io the Equitable stock, and his desire to acquire a 
portion of it? A. To the best of my recollection, yes, sir. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 

United States Senator John F. Dryden, president of the Prudential Life In- 
surance Company of Newark, was the next witness. He said that he had been 
president of the Prudential for about twenty-four years and had devoted his 
attention to the insurance business in one way or another since 1865. His salary 
as president is $65,000 a year, the salary of Leslie D. Ward, vice-president of 
the Prudential, is $60,000, and that of Edgar B. Ward, second vice-president and 
counsel, is $40,000. The salary of Forrest F. Dryden, Senator Dryden’s son, as 
third vice-president, is $30,000 a year; Wilbur B. Johnson, as fourth vice-president 
and comptroller, gets $16,000 a year; Jacob E. Ward, counsel of the company, 
$16,000 a year, and the secretary of the Prudential, $12,000 a year. | : é 

Mr. Dryden said that there had been for many years a regulation in his com- 
pany that officers and employees in the home office taking out insurance in the 
Prudential should receive commissions on it. He received 25 per cent of the 
first premium of his own policies and 7% per cent on renewals, which is applied 
to the reduction of his premiums. He is also insured in the Provident Life and 
Savings, and gets 5 per cent on the renewals there. 

The capital stock of the Prudential, Mr. Dryden said, is now $2,000,000. The 
company was originally organized with a paid-up capital of $91,000, and the bal- 
ance of the capital represents profits on investments. 

Relative to the relations between the Prudential and the Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany, Mr. Dryden made the following statement: ; ‘ 

For some time I have been apprehensive as to the distribution of the stock 
of the company. The founders of the company, those who were associated with 
me, and my other co-workers were getting older and dying off, and the stock 
was passing into the hands of their estates, or it was being sold and distributed. 
A number of different schemes were proposed and rejected. The plan of selling 
to the Fidelity a majority of the stock of the Prudential and then in turn of 
purchasing an issue of the stock of the Fidelity, a sufficient amount so that the 
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Prudential would own a majority of that stock and thus control the situation 
was proposed, and, after careful consideration, adopted. I was about to take 
steps to carry out the purchase by the Prudential of enough of the new issue 
of the Fidelity stock to give it the control of the Fidelity when a suit was 
started to prevent the transaction. In the meantime this other part of the con- 
tract as to the TT of the Prudential stock by the Fidelity had become a 
contract. This scheme I advertised widely. It was not done in a corner. I 
sent a notice of it to every stockholder. I informed every Insurance Commis- 
sioner in the country. I gave to it the widest publicity I could. 

At that time the Prudential stock was selling in the open market at between 
$800 and $900. Those who entered into this contract with the Fidelity agreed 
to sell their stock to that company at $600. Many of the stockholders of the 
Prudential were so dissatisfied with the price which it was proposed by the 
Fidelity to pay for this that they absolutely refused to join in it. So that when 
the matter was consummated only about 60 per cent of the Prudential stock was 
willing to sell or would sell at that figure. But those of us who had entered 
into the contract to deliver a majority of the Prudential stock to the Fidelity 
were bound to keep that contract, and thus individually we were forced to sell 
to the Fidelity in order to carry out that contract a larger percentage of the 
holdings than we desired to sell. 

Now, that part of the contract being consummated we were enabled to carry 
out the other part of the contract. had in mind two important matters in 
which I wished to protect the policyholders of the company. One was, as I 
have said, as to the control of the company in order to get it out of the hands 
of selfish and designing men who had no sentiment attached to it, and the other 
was to quiet the increasing demands upon the part of certain stockholders for 
an increased cash or stock dividend. 

I had concluded that the company had reached its limit, that it had gone as 
far as it ought to go, and I was determined that, so far as I was concerned, I 
would never permit another increase of one dollar either in the stock or cash 
dividends to that company. That was another reason for placing this stock 
where a majority of it could be controlled. 

Mr. Dryden said that he thought that every officer of the Prudential who held 
stock in the company participated in the plan, and that at the present time the 
Fidelity Trust held a little under the 20,000 shares of the Prudential which would 
represent absolute control. It paid approximate $6,000,000 for the shares that 
it acquired, and Mr. Dryden said that those who received this money were pretty 
largely officers of the Prudential Life. 

Q. The controlling interest of the company resided in your family and in the 
Ward family, didn’t it? A. Not entirely; no, sir. 

Q. How near it? A. I should say that the Ward family and myself possibly 
held one-third; somewhere around a third or so. 

Q. And the McCarter family? A. Well, I don’t know—possibly he may have 
held at that time; and if he held any, it was only a slight amount. 

Q. Now, the board of directors of the Fidelity Trust Company included your- 
self, Mr. Leslie D. Ward, Edgar D. Ward and Thomas N. McCarter? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. And Wilbur R. Johnson? A. I think not at that time. Let me say, Mr. 
Hughes, if you will permit me, that a little over one-third of the board of 
directors of the Fidelity were interested in the Prudential either as stockholders 
or officers and stockholders. 

Q. But the officers of the Prudential that I have mentioned are also directors 
of the Fidelity? A. I think so. 

Q. And were at that time? And now, having carried out so far as possible the 
plans for placing the stock with the Fidelity, that is, in effect, a fraction under 
a majority, how far were you able to carry out the plan of placing the control 
of the Fidelity Company with the Prudential? A. We were not able to carry it 
out at all so far as the corporation was concerned. The Prudential was prevented 
from taking any additional stock. At that time the Prudential owned, and had 
owned for a few years, some of the Fidelity stock, but it was not permitted 
to take any more. 

It appeared that in 1902 there was an increase of the stock of the [Fidelity 
Trust. The Prudential at this time owned $250,000 par value of the Fidelity 
Trust stock and purchased $230,000 par value in February of that year. Mr. Dry- 
den said that this latter purchase was not made with consideration for the plan 
of the transfer of control, and when asked where the Fidelity Trust got the 
$6,000,000 required to purchase the stock of the Prudential, he said that it 
came from the capital, surplus and assets of the company. 

Mr. Hughes went briefly into the relations between the Prudential interests 
and the Public Service Corporation of New Jersey, of which Thomas McCarter, 
formerly Attorney-General of the State, is president. Uzel H. McCarter, a 
brother of Thomas McCarter, is president of the Fidelity Trust Company, and 
William Sherer, a director of the Fidelity Trust, is president of the Union 
National Bank of Newark, in which Senator Dryden and his son, both Wards 
and the McCarters are directors. 

Mr. Dryden said that the Public Service Corporation guaranteed the securities 
of fifteen or sixteen street railway companies, and that the Prudential Life held 
something like 5 per cent of $124,000,000 underlying bonds of these companies. 
The Prudential, he said, owned no stocks of any kind, although many of the men 
interested in it were stockholders in the Public Service Corporation. 

Mr. Dryden said that the Prudential contributed $6000 to the Republican 
national campaign fund in 1896, and $10,000 to the funds for each of the cam- 
paigns of 1900 and 1904. 

When the legal expenses of the company were brought up, he said that in 1899 
$5000 was paid to Andrew Hamilton by the Prudential in connection with legis- 
lation in Iliinois and one or two other States. Senator Dryden said, however, 
that the Prudential ordinarily co-operated with the Metropolitan and John 
Hancock in matters affecting industrial insurance. 

Adjourned. 





An experienced underwriter of very wide acquaintance in 
business circles is open for a general agency of a first-class 
casualty company in Northern Ohio. Communications 
strictly confidential. References. Address M. A., care THE 
SPECTATOR Company (P. O. Box 1117), New York. 





WANTED BY LEGAL RESERVE LIFE COMPANY 


State Agents for Western and Southern States 





Excellent openings for high grade men 


Further information can be obtained by addressing, with references, 


AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 
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ASSOCIATE MANAGER 


WANTED 


By one of the leading Life Companies for Broad- 
State experi- 
ence, where now employed and salary expected. 
CONFIDENTIAL, 
P. O. Box 1117, 
New York. 


way office with one hundred agents. 





WANTED. 


A life insurance man of experience to work under general 
agency in Central Kansas. Commission and salary. Write, 
stating references and experience, 


Cc. C. WYANDT, 


Abilene, Kansas. 


ARYLAND INSURANCE AGENCY COMPANY 
OF THE CITY OF BALTIMORE_ 
Chartered in 1904 by the Legislature of Maryland. 


Correspondence invited with different Companies and agents for 
the South. 


CHAS. T. LEVINESS, Jr., President. 








Liberal renewal or brokerage contracts are offered 
to reliable city and district agents in Southern California. 
State experience and give referentes. 

Address 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
402 Fay Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 








CANADIAN ACCOUNTANT 


Wants position in a life insurance office. Twelve years’ 
practical experience. The very best references can be sup- 
plied. Address C. A., care THE SPECTATOR (P.O. Box 1117), 
New York. 








Illinois Surety Company 


OF CHICAGO, ILL. 
ISAAC L. ELLWOOD, President. ALBERT J. HOPKINS, Vice-President. 
New York Office: 513 Hanover National Bank Bldg. 


FRED M. BLOUNT, Treasurer. W. HERBERT STEWART, Secretary, 


HOPKINS, PEFFERS & HOPKINS. EDWIN M. McKINNEY, 
xeneral Counsel. General Manager. 


D. EDWARD MONROE, Supt. of Agencies. 


Offers Excellent Agency Contracts 


in Illinois, New York, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Ohio, Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri 
and Kentucky. Its bonds insure. Its rates and service are satisfactory. 


Correspondence and Applications Solicited. 





CATALOGUE OF 


INSURANCE PUBLICATIONS, 


SENT ON RECEIPT OF FIVE CENTS IN STAMPS, 
THE SPECTATOR CO., 135 William Street, New York. 








RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 


Are you writing more business than last year ? Penn Mutual agents are. 

New business of the Penn Mutual Life in their North Pacific Agency, 
embracing Oregon, aden ser and gg shows 50 per cent. increase over 
last year. Good Territory for Good Men. 


SHERMAN & HARMON, General Agents, Portland, Oregon. 





HE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF CINCINNATI 


stands for all that is good in Life name The Company makes a splendid showing respecting Interest Earned, 
Low Mortality and Economical 

The Annual Dividends paid are e ay and as Annual Dividend Insurance is growing in a 
daily a successful solicitor will find splendid opportunities for effecting large insurances wi 


B. THAW SCOTT, Seacuane: 
North American Building, - = = Philadelphia, Pa. 





AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


We have a new and attractive proposition to offer 
agents, affording exceptional opportunities for profitable 
returns. 


Write at once for particulars. 


UNITED UNDERWRITERS COMPANY 
No. 261 Broadway, New York City 





NOW READY 





Proceedings of the Fourth 


International 
Congress o Actuaries 


HELD AT NEW YORK IN 1903 


Valuable and Instructive Papers for Actuaries, Life 
and Accident Insurance Companies 





TWO VOLUMES - - Price, $12.00 


(Express Charges Must Be Paid by Purchaser) 





Published by 
THE ACTUARIAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


The undersigned have been appointed SELLING AGENTS by the Society 


Address, THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Selling Agents 


135 WILLIAM STREET, - 2 2 NEW YORK 
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Prominent Agents and Brokers. 


Prominent Agents and Brokers at Chicago. | 








eee & VAN DEINSE, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Represent the Firemen & Mechanics’ Insurance Company of 
Medison for strictly Surplus Lines and Sprinkled Risks. 
Correspondence solicited. 


RED P. THOMAS & CO. GENERAL INSURANCE, 
PARK BUILDING, - CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


We solicit Insurance from non-resident agents and brokers. Rep- 
resenting Fire Association, Union Assurance Society, Security of 
Connecticut, Camden, Globe and Rutgers, Newark, Nassau, Mich- 
igan Fire and Marine, Ohio State Agents, Maryland Casualty Co. 
and Empire State Surety Co. 








Hersert Buxton, Pres. and Mgr. L. Austin Jounson, Sec. 


UXTON INSURING AGENCY, 
B GENERAL INSURANCE, 63 Wititam Street, New Yor. 
Correspondence Sol:cited. 


ARRY M. COUDREY & CO. Correspondence Solicited 
General Insurance Agents and Brokers, 
943-4-5-6-7-8 Century Bullding, ST. LOUIS 
Commissions Paid Non-Resident Agents and Brokers. Long Distance Telephones 
General Agents, Western Dept., Star Fire Ins. Co. of Loulsvijie. 
REPRESENTING: 


Norwich Union, Hamburg-Bremen, Newark, Indemnity, Springfield, Frankfort, New York Plate 
Glass, U. S. Fidellty and Guaranty Co., Casualty Co. of America, (steam boller dept.) 








— BROTHERS, 


SURPLUS LINES 
1925-27 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





err B. DUTTON, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Exceptional Facilities for Handling Local Lines. 





J. VAN DEINSE & CO. 

° Indianapolis, Ind. 

Strictly Surplus Lines promptly covered in the MADISON IN- 
SURANCE CO., of Madison, Indiana. Capital (full paid) $100,000. 
Net Surplus, $60,276. Warranty Company required. 

Correspondence solicited. 





W. C, Bennett. ESTABLISHED 1869, J. Burns Aten. 


Bigger oo TREDICK & CO., INSURANCE AGENTS 


and Brokers, 339 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Special attention 
given to Surplus lines. 





St.Louis - 208 North Fourth Street 


ALL & WHITTEMORE, GENERAL UNDERWRITERS 


Long Distance ’phones, We solicit insurance on St. Louis Properties from 

agents in other cities. Sole Agents: Commonwealth, North River, Conti- 
nental, Prussian National, Spring Garden, St. Paul, Commerce, Niagara, Williamsburgh 
City, National Union, Mercantile, Union, Phil., Phila. Und., Camden, Eagle, Pacific, 
Jefferson, Naseau, Eastern, Stuyvesant. 








ANIEL WOODCOCK & CO. 
EASTERN MANAGERS. 


New York Insurance Association of New York. 
Home Ins. Banking & Trust Co. of Galveston, 
Texas. 


Security Fire Ins. Co, of Little Rock, Ark. 
Great Lakes F. & M. Ins, Co, of South 


McAlester, I, T. 
Applications solicited for risks located any- 


where in the United States or 4 19 Liberty Street, New York. 
UBLICATIONS OF C. & E. LAYTON. 


The undersigned are sole agents in the United States for the old established pub- 
lishing house of Charles & Edwin Layton of London, England, whose long list of publications 
on fire, life, marine and other branches of insurance embrace the most valuable and standard 
treatises on these subjects. 

Senp Five Cent Stamp ror CATALOGUE. 





THE SPHCTATOR COMPANYT 
135 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 








E ROODE, FAULKNER & ETTELSON, 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENCY, 
159 La Satie Street, Cuicaco. 


Representing Hanover Insurance Co.; Transatlantic Insurance Co.; Security Insurance 
Company; Firemen’s Insurance Company, Newark. 
Over 25 years’ experience in the theory and practice of insurance in all its branches 
Your patronage invited. 





GEO. W. MONTGOMERY M. L. C. FUNKHOUSER 


MONTGOMERY & FUNKHOUSER 
INSURANCE AGENCY, 184 La Satie Srreet, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Firemen’s Ins. Co., Newark; Concordia Fire Ins. Co., Milwaukee; German Fire Ins. Co., 
Pittsburg; Farmers and Merchants Ins. Co , Lincoln, Neb.; Michigan Millers Mutual Fire 
Ins, Co., Lansing; United Underwriters Agency, Chicago, Michigan Commercial Ins, Co., 
Lansing; Lloyds Plate Glass Ins.Co., NewYork, and Federal Union Surety Co., Indianapolis. 





T. MARSHALL & CO., SURPLUS LINES. 
e 189 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


SPECIAL FACILITIES. PROMPT AND FAITHFUL SERVICE. 





WESTERN aGenTsS 


W, M. Umbdenstock & Co. 1 AtlanticCity FireInsuranceCo. 


SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR PLACING i} OP ATiantic Ciry, Ni y¥. 


S U RP L U S L | N b S ! Tide Water Fire Insurance Co. 


159’ La Salle St., CHICAGO | 


SSP EP Ss Ss 
LLOYDS, LONDON 








ENRY COHN & COMPANY, 
Surplus Line Brokers, 
184 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
Exceptional facilities for handling large lines in reliable companies, 
Correspondence Solicited. 








Prominent Agents and Brokers. 








CHAS. EF. MITCHELL 
FIRE INSURANCE AGENCY 


Manager Eastern Department, including Metropolitan District 


The Star Fire Insurance Company 
OF LOUISVILLE, KY. 


56 and 58 Pine Street, - - - = New York 





ersten — 


oe R. TUTTLE, EASTERN MANAGER, 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. 
Dubuque Fire and Marine Insurance Co. of Dubuque, Iowa. 
Capital, $200,000. Surplus to Policyholders, $430,000. 
AGENTS WANTED 











WHERE IT the Order of Unity is popular and grows 

rapidly. Its popularity might mean many 
IS KNOWN dollars for YOU. Our representatives 
don’t have to ‘‘ write home for money.’’ Write us for litera- 
ture and you will learn why. 


ORDER OF UNITY 


Smithfield Street and Sixth Avenue, PITTSBURCH, PA. 























